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PREFACE* 



Tjii magnitude and commercial importance of the Town of 
Birmingham, and the interest attached to its character, as the 
emporium of the mechanic and metallic arts, render a de- 
scription of the place, in the abstract, desirable ;— while its 
rapid increase during the last few years, and the sudden ad* 
vanoea made in the hitherto almost neglected walks ofdeeof 
ration, render all previously-published descriptive works 
nearly useless, and call for a new and complete, yet succinct 
account of its present state. ' ~ 

To supply this deficiency; is the object of the work now 
offered to the public ; in which the author has endeavoured 
to give a short, but he conceives, a sufficient account of every 
object institution, or historical event, of note, connected witfei 
his native place ; combined with as much narrative interest 
'as he was able to impart to such subjects. 
' While, however, it is hoped that the " Picture of Bir- 
mingham" may obtain a generally favourable reception, the 
author professes that his pages are in a principal degree de- 
voted to the service of Strangers in Birmingham > and that 
it has been his chief endeavour to collect and exhibit such 
information as might be deemed valuable to the casual vi- 
sitor, during his sojourn in the place; and pleasant to him, as 
assisting his recollections, after his departure; omitting or 
curtailing all unnecessary data; such as lists of names, re* 
cords of passing events ofconfined or temporary interest only, 
«r minute notice of those whose effects are no longer visible* 



In the execution of this work, use has been freely made 
as occasion required, of several previous publications; relying 
as the principal authority, on the valuable " History of Bit 
mingham" by the late respectable and indefatigable William 
Hutton. Having made this general acknowledgment, furthei 
notice of. individual obligation. will be omitted., 
..Critical notices are given of tjie various ' architectural ob- 
jects most striking to the perambulator of our streets; whe- 
ther erected for public or for private purposes. This has 
been thought especially advisable, at a time when a disposi- 
tion to encourage external decoration is so obviously increas- 
ing* . Good taste dictates simplicity of ornament and en tired- 
ness in design ; but mediocre talent, rejoicing in the plas- 
ticity of the material of modern workmanship, is too apt to 
produce crude and ill-arranged specimens; the ardency of an 
inexperienced imagination too, hurries its possessor, occasion- 
ally, into rash attempts at innovation, before he has obtain- 
ed sufficient knowledge and skill to appreciate and to com- 
bine those forms, which, till something superior has been 
discovered, may be considered as canons of the art. 
. Fair discussion of these subjects is not without its utility. * 
Strangers receive their first impressions from the objects 
which strike their attention in the streets of the town they 
wit ; and the residents have them perpetually before their" 
fyea> To be spectators of elegant forms, improves the taste' 
of all beholders; and if proprietors go to expenses for the 
purpose of ensuring profit to themselves, out of the gratifica- 
tion given to the public, there is every reason to wish that 
the same public should receive its instructions from capable' 
titfors; should enjoy its " cheap pleasures" of sight, unal- ' 
lojSfd by any unnecessary deductions, arising from erroneous' 
•ombinations, incongruities, or absurdities. 
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CORRECTIONS, &c 

Page 26, Une 3.— For abundant, read observant. 

Page 34, at foot In the length of Mrs. Bedford's Gallery, for 40 

feet, read 80 feet. 

.Page 43, at /bo*.— We have by some inadvertence stated that ttia 
Gat Company's Building is distinguished by " two tall chim- 
neys." We cannot account for the error ; there is certainly 
but one chimney of the kind. 

> Page 44, line 22;— An unfortunate error occurs in our account of the 
Worcester Catial. For £45,000, read £245,000, at the 
estimated cost. " 

Page 82, line Ifrom bottom.— For destructions, read obstruction* 

fch Thia Work is duly entered at Stationers' HaU. 



* ART I. 

$$i*tortcal account of l$tfmitt$am* 



Its Origin and Inmate* 
In accordance with the plan of oar work, which 
we have briefly detailed /we *haH, in the following 
pages, speak less of what Birmingham has been* 
than of what i\ is at present; — we shall be less his- 
torical than descriptive. Our glories are. of mo- 
dern date, and it were superfluous in the Cicerone 
of such a place to detain his * charge long in the 
search after antiquities. Still, however, we must 
"begin with the beginning;" we may fairly claim 
attention to a compressed account of the ancient 
state and progress of the town, before we proceed 
to examine or discuss its present appearance. 

It may, therefore, be satisfactory to the visitor 
to be informed, and pleasant to the inhabitant to 
reflect, that* not only is the ground on which war 
stand as ancient as the site of any " eternal city," 
but that it has actually been occupied by the ma* 
nufacturing town of Birmingham, from truly re* 
mote antiquity. 

There is no question, that the inhabitants of 
Britain must have attained to a considerable de* 
gree of civilization long before the time of the Ro- 
man invasion. This is evident from the accounts 
given by C*sar of their warlike equipments. A 
people, accustomed to bring into the field, " cha-* 
riots armed with scythes," could not be barbari- 
ans ; could neither be provided with the vehicle, 
nor with the weapon, unless they were familiar 
with manufactures, or with foreign commerce. Then 
latter is every way improbable; these articles were, 



then, of home manufacture. It is scarcely que** 
tionable that the mines of coal and iron, in this 
part of the kingdom, were known and worked, in 
the time of the Britons'; and several circumstances 
direct the acute antiquary to Birmingham, as the 
precise .spot where these natural productions wet© 
"principally applied to use ; where the implements 
of war and husbandry were fabricated. Birming- 
ham, being a station on one of the £reat military 
roads, was well known 4o the Romans,, and bore the 
latinised appellation of Bremenium. It had a regu- 
lar market, and was governed, as at present, by 
two constables, before the Norman Conquest 

It is no matter of surprise, that, in the eours* 
of so many ages, the. name should vary, or its ori- 
gin be entirely losjt. Bromwycham, Bremecham,, 
Bermyngham, are a few among the numerous modes 
of orthography which have* at different times, pre- 
vailed. The component roots of this name, had, 
in all probability, some meaning, originally; es- 
pecially when it js considered that Bromwych is 
the appellation of two neighbouring villages, and 
that the adjunct, ham, is a well-known and of ten- 
sed Saxon term* signifying home or residence, 
The venerable Hutton thinks the supposed pre- 
valence of the shrub called broom, may have ha4 
Some connection with the first syllable ; but this 
is rather a gratuitous assumption, and savours 
not a little of the spirit of Dean Swifts etymolo- 
gies. The present form of its designation, Birming- 
ham, is of modern growth; and those who affect 
especial correctness, endeavour to preserve some- 
thing of the old sound, 4>y persisting (ajbsujrdlj 
enough) to call it Brummyjum. 

Our ancient •" Market Town/' however, mad* 
but slow progress during many ages; for Leland, 
in his Itinerary, made in the reign of Henry VIII. 
after speaking of Deritend, (Dirtey, he calls it) 
ap ,a "pretty street," states that "the beauty of 
jjjimingham is one street, going up along, almq&t 



&om the left bank of the brook,* up a mean Bill, 
by the length of a quarter of a mile/ 9 This street 
would be the upper end of Digbeth, and part of 
High-street, with branches extending outwards, in 
different directions, forming the rudiments of the 
future Edgbaston-street, Hell-street, Philip-street, 
Moor-street, &c. At the southern extremity of 
the town stood the Manor-house, of which the .pre- / 
sent Smithfield is the site ; at a small distance was, 
and is, the Church, long the only one, of Saint 
Martin ; and a little to the north stood the Old 
Cross, which, after several renewals, was finally 
removed in 1784. This inconsiderable place of 
the tGth century must therefore be considered as the 
nucleus, around which the present spreading Bir- 
mingham, the metropolis of Mercia, has since so 
rapidly formed. 

Situated as Birmingham is, at a convenient dis- 
tance from the mining districts, yet not so near, as 
$o render it unfavourable as a place of residence; 
and in aU probability the original seat of the 
manufacture of iron articles, it seems surprising 
that this increase did not take place at an earlier 
period. The town, however, continued nearly m 
the state above described, till the Restoration of 
Charles II. Shortly after this* period, the manu- 
factures of the place began to be varied, to meet the 
demand of an age of increasing luxury ; and the 
magnitude of the town increased in an equal ratio. 

Button makes the number of streets in 1700 only 
28, sand several of those incomplete ; Park-street 
being the eastern boundary ; the smaller streets 
between Edgbaston-street and New-street vfreing 
formed, and the entrances to the town from Dud- 
ley, Wolverhampton, and Coventry, distinguished 
by irregular lines of houses. A few years after 
this period, St. Philip's Church was erected, which 
soon drew a town about it, so that in 1731 there 



* The bretk which fed the moat, *tf wfcich if *ow rt&teratwfc 



bad beea an increase of 23 streets. During the- 
next fifty years, or to 1781 , an augmentation of 71 
streets bad taken place. In the course of the en- 
suing ten years, down to 1791, the increase was 
proportionably still more rapid; and since that 
time, except during a few years, when consider- 
able stagnation was suffered on account of the war, 
«ach succeeding year has witnessed large additions, 
We have been informed, that during the last year, 
upward of 2000 houses have been ereoted in and 
closely adjoining to the Town. Its present state 
is nearly as follows : 

Streets, 280— Hooaes 20,000— Population 102,000. 

To give a more vivid idea of the slow advances 
made during many centuries, and the sudden and 
rapid increase during the last, we have lightly 
tinted our plan of the Town, to exhibit its pro- 
gressive state during the time of the ancient Bri- 
tons ; at the periods of the Norman Conquest and 
of the Restoration of Charles II. ; and in the years 
1731 and 1781. We shall devote a little space to 
a more leisurely examination of these advance*, 
'when we begin the descriptive part of our work. 

The Lord* of the Manor. 
The establishment of the manorial division of this 
kingdom took place at the time of the settlement 
of the Saxons. The first recorded Lords of the 
Manor of Birmingham were named Fitz-Ausculf, 
but the male line becoming extinct about the 
year 1130, the heiress married Gervase Paga- 
iiall* the Baron of Dudley Castle, into whose 
hands the property merged. In 1154, Paganall 
granted the manor to Peter his sewer (the waiter 
at his table) who, however, though serving a pow- 
erful baron in a menial capacity, seems to have 
been a man of considerable wealth. He assumed, 
as a surname, agreeably to the frequent custom 
•f the age, the name of his manor, and bore for 



Ml arms', the Bend Lozenge of Jive j>oint$, Or, ^6* 
an Azure field. About the same time, the field 
Or and Azure, indented per pale, was assumed by 
the Eggebastons or Edgbastons, likewise a family 
dependent on the Lords paramount of Dudley. 
These two coats appear to have been afterward a 
indifferently borne by the de Birminghams ; and 
have been both claimed of late years, as public 
property, by the Town Officers, who perhaps felt 
some chagrin, that so important a place should ha 
undistinguished by " the boast of heraldry" 

The de Birminghams long held the manor, and 
increased in wealth and consideration. In 131 7 % 
William was knighted. In 1327, his son, also 
William, was summoned to the house of Peers, > 
as William Lord Birmingham ; and the Paganalla, 
Someris, and other Dudley families, being extinct, 
the same William obtained from Edward it. the 
custody of Dudley Castle, with all its appendages ; 
but neither the new title, nor the other additions 
to the honour of the family, were hereditary. 

The last de Birmingham who held the manor, 
was Edward, whose possessions (about 1537) ex- 
cited the cupidity of John Dudley, the possessor 
of Dudley Castle, afterwards the ambitious Duke 
of Northumberland. He first offered to purchase 
the property, but his-proposah not being accepted, 
be soon after contrived by a deeply-laid scheme of 
villainy, to have his intended victim accused of 
«ommittin£ a highway robbery, and finally, to in- 
duce him, as the only means of saving his life^ 
to resign his possessions to the king, Henry VIII^ 
by whom they were, as previously arranged, confer* 
$ed ; on the intriguing Duke. The story, as it is told 
drily and at some length by Dugdale, is a most ex- 
traordinary one. Dudley must have been the most 
depraved of men, and de Birmingham probably $ 
weak and timorous character to suit his purpose. 

The Birmingham family in the direct male line 
betame exti»ct with Edward* The Earl of Lowth 

A3 



is a descendant of a branch which proceeded from 
the original stock six hundred years ago ; and 
the Bracebridges descend from a female line. 

After the decapitation of the Duke of Northum- 
berland in the first year of Queen Mary, the manor 
was granted to Thomas Marrow, whose family 
held it till 1746, when it was sold to Thomas 
Archer, Esq. ; from him it descended to Andrew 
Lord Archer, and remained in the possession of 
his daughters, co-heiresses, till very lately, when 
the manorial rights were purchased by the Com- 
missioners of the Street Acts, and are now held by 
4hem, for the benefit of the town. 



The ancient manorial residence, as has been al- 
ready stated, was at the southern extremity of the 
Town, where stood a Mansion of very remote date, 
defended by a moat. After the expulsion of the 
family of Birmingham, the Mansion went to ruins, 
but its. liquid barrier remained. A substantial house, 
and afterwards a manufactory, were erected on the 
spot (which was known by the name of" the Moat") 
about a century ago. Some slight vestiges of the 
original Hall, where the Court Leets were held, 
still remained in the outbuildings, till the year 1816, 
when the moat itself was filled up, every trace of 
the original habitation removed, and the area of the 
domain converted into a market for cattle, which 
has received the metropolitan appellation of* Smith- 
field ;" a work whose great public utility must ne- 
cessarily far outweigh the regrets of the partial an- 
tiquary. " I have lived," says the aged Mutton, in 
the apprehension of such a catastrophe, " I have 
lived to witness the destruction of many valuable 
works of antiquity, and I shall be sorry to see this 
added to the number." 

The moat was fed by a small and sluggish stream, 
which afterwards turned a thread-mill at the top of 
Mill-lane , for many years. So gentle was the course 
*f this rivulet, so pearly level its course, that another 



stream, proceeding from the town, and consequently 
flowing the contrary way, ran peaceably, parallel 
with it; — a path-way, of five feet widp, only inter- 
vening; — for the space of half a mile, or more. This 
latter, a filthy Stygian stream, charged with the 
impure washings of the town, received the appropri- 
ate appellation of Pudding -brook. The former, on 
the filling up of the moat, was restored to its origi- 
nal destination, the river Rea, from which it had 
been diverted for a thousand years ; and into which 
it now flows by an artificial channel, near the place 
called Vaughton 7 * Hole. 

Ecclesiastical Antiquities. 
Leaving the very ancient parish church of St. 
Martin, to take its place in the descriptive portion 
of this work, we proceed to make mention of the 
obliterated religious establishments which zeal, 
piety, or fear of the future, induced the gentry of 
the middle ages to plant in Birmingham* Of these, 
the principal was 

THE PRIORY, OR HOSPITAL OF ST. THOMAS 
THE APOSTLE ; 

the seat of which was, nearly, the present Old 
Square. The entire domain was bounded by Bull* 
street, Steelhouse-lane, Newton and John-streets, 
and Dale-end ; a total area of about fourteen acres* 
The whole was then open country, and being placed 
on an eminence, must have been a delightful situa- 
tion, commanding extensive and diversified pros- 
pects. " It stood," says Dug dak, " at that end 
of the Town towards Wolverhampton, on the right 
hand of the road, opposite the sign of the Bull." 
This religious house was founded at the close of 
the thirteenth century, by tfie de Birminghams and 
other land proprietors, to a great extent ; and con- 
tinued till the dissolution of all monasteries under 
that pious and reforming monarch, Henry VJII. in 
the 27th year of his reign, A* J>. 1586. 
No externally visible traces of the Priory buildr 



tag remain, but a few marks of the foundations are 
discernible in the cellars ibout the Square; and 
many ornamental fragments of stone have been 
dug up, which in all probability formed part of its 
decorations. Vestiges of its existence are also 
perceived in the names of the neighbouring streets.. 
We have the Upper and Lower Priories ; the Mi- 
nories; and St. Thomas-street. It may also be worth 
noticing, that the " sign of the Bull," mentioned 
by Dug dale, and which doubtless indicated an 
old established inn, gave name to that part of 
" the Wolverhampton Road," which is now thickly 
covered with houses, and known as Bull-street. 

THE GUILD OF THE HOLY CROSS, 

erected on the spot now occupied by the Free 
School, was founded in the year 1383, by a num- 
ber of the inhabitants of Birmingham. It was 
first endowed for the maintenance of two priests 
only; but was shortly afterwards, by the muni- 
ficence of its donors, extended to a fraternity of 
both sexes, with a master, wardens, and other 
apparatus. 

After the dissolution of monasteries, the lands 
and property remained in the hands of the Crown 
till 1552, when they were granted to the Bailiff 
and inhabitants of the Town, for the establish- 
ment of a Free Grammar School, of which mora 
hereafter. 

clodshale's chantry, 
was a foundation for the support of a single priest, 
to sing masses for the soul of Walter de Clods* 
bale, a wealthy and pious worker in iron, and for 
that of his wife. This was endowed in 1331. The 
good example was, in 1348, imitated by Richard, 
son of Walter, who added to the endowment, pro- 
perty sufficient to support a second priest to do 
the like good office on the souls of himself and 
bis wife. These masses continued to be chanted 
till all such establishment* were abruptly closed 
by Henry VJIJ. 



We bare thus, in the space of a. few page*, con* 
densed all that we think it necessary to state, 
concerning Xhe ancient state of this great Town* 
Our records of past times exist only on paper. 
We have no lions of antiquity to exhibit to the 
Stranger ; who, in fact, if he be in want of that 
kind of article, will in vain expect to deal here. 
We resign all pretensions to such shows,, and pro- 
ceed to other general points of information. 

Face of the Country, Soil, fyc* 
Birmingham is situated nearly in the centre of 
the kingdom ; and as might be concluded from 
such a circumstance, on comparatively high ground. 
Its geographical position is in a projecting angle 
or peninsula of Warwickshire ; being its north- 
west extremity, and abutting on Worcestershire 
and Staffordshire. The surface of the ground va- 
ries considerably, very few streets being perfectly 
horizontal, and some of them forming very steep 
declivities. Its general elevation accounts for the 
paucity of streams and rivers in the neighbour 
hood. This deficiency renders the prospect of the 
country less interesting, but there is no scarcity of 
water for domestic purposes. The geologic char 
racter of the place is gravel, upon a substratum of 
dry alluvial reddish sand, of very considerable 
thickness ; below which, at an average total depth 
of twenty yards, an ample supply of water is ob* 
tained. That in the higher parts of the Town, is 
what is termed hard, but in the lower it is per- 
fectly soft, and of the purest quality. There are 
public pumps of this soft water, at which itine- 
rant dealers fill their barrel-carts, and their porta- 
ble tin vessels ; and thus, at a cheap rate, dispense 
to the farthest parts of the Town, the benefit of 
this superior fluid. * 

The, porous nature of the above-mentioned strata*, 
and the eagerness with which they imbibe all 
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wolsture, instead of promoting evaporation, render 
the situation, in spite of the fires and effluvia of 
its thousand manufactures, eminently healthy. — .. 
There are perhaps, few towns of any note or mag- 
nitude, which suffer so little front epidemics, or 
contagious diseases of any kind. 

The soil in the neighbourhood is rather light 
and sandy, but the quantity of manure, which is so 
easily obtained in the vicinage of a large town, 
and the importance of every open spot of ground, 
have led to such a system of culture as renders 
it highly productive. 

Taking an elevated standing, the balcony of St. 
Philip's Church Tower for instance, — it must be 
admitted, that the panoramic view is not of the 
most interesting description. The great Extent of 
the Town, and the multitude of mean houses and 
streets, which form the mass of every group of 
building, give a meagre aspect to the near view. 
•The total is large ; the integral parts are insi?- 
vificant. There are few buildings or streets, which, 
seen, from that elevation, force themselves on the-* 
attention ; nor are there any number of ancient 
groves, or charily preserved clumps or avenues 
of trees to vary or enrich the outskirts. In the 
distance, however, things mend a little, and as 
we recede from the Town there is no want of 
wood. * The horizon on the Southern and Eastern ' 
quarters is generally flat. Northward and West- 
ward its line is more varied. 

Descending from his elevation, the observer will 
find, that though the immediate vicinity of so large 
a Town, containing so many thousands of the work* 
ing classes, and their appropriate dwellings, is un- 
favourable to the picturesque, yet at a very little 
distance, there are spots of great beauty, of the 
tranquil and unobtrusive order. The walk up the 
•course of the Rea, towards Moseley, is of this kind. 
The stream sbapeji its sinuous course through * 
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▼alley consisting, of rich meadows, well adorned 
with small timber, and abundant in vegetation* 
Towards Edgbaston, also, there is mach pleasing 
scenery ; but it must be sought for at a wider dis- 
tance on this side, for (he nearer spots of recol- 
lected beauty hare been destroyed, in their rural 
capacity* by the numerous spruce and snug villas, 
which have latterly sprung up in this direction. 
The truth is, country, if it he verdant and not des- 
titute of wood, must of necessity be pleasing to 
the inhabitants, of towns, especially of closely built 
and manufacturing towns; and such are the sim- 
ple claims ^of the " delightful spots" near .Bir- 
mingham. 

It is to be regretted, that amidst the numerous, 
improvements of late years, it has never occurred 
to the inhabitants of Birmingham to preserve un- 
harmed, some one plot of gnouod, «ome pattern 
card of natural acenery, ae a public walk, or place 
of recreation. Each succeeding year eats off some 
old and well-known site from its character of coun* 
try, so that it becomes almost a wearisome excur* 
sion to get into the free air. A well-chosen ver- 
dant space, planted with trees, is always .benefi- 
cial in, or close to a large and dense mass of build- 
ings ; — as much so to health as to ornament. la 
the former of those capacities ks effects are certain, 
even though the latter .should be disregarded ;— • 
though fashion, as is too often the ease, should ren- 
der the place unapproachable by her votaries. 

Jt is extraordinary that, till .the commencement 
•f the present centaury, the value of the neigh* 
Louring land should be bo little appreciated, that 
nearly 300 acres remained an open waste, in all 
the majesty of unproductiveness, on the North- 
west side of the Toyn, under the name of Bir- 
mingham Heatb. Mte years have, however, taught 
a more profitable lesson. Nearly the whole is 
now enclosed ; is .dotted with houses, and varied 
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-"with gardens ; and is rapidly advancing into rich- 
Ittss and utility. 

Trades* 
The increase and high importance of Birmirrg- 
bam have obviously arisen from its manufactures. 
From the time of the earliest records, it had been 
known and celebrated as a place inhabited by, and 
abounding in workers in iron ; ** Smiths and Cut- 
lers, Loriners and Naylors ;"* and for. many age* 
the efforts of its inhabitants were confined to the 
production «f the coarser and heavier articles of 
that useful metal. A Birmingham Manufacturer, 
and a Birmingham Blacksmith, Were long held to be 
synoitfntous and convertible terms ; nor was it till 
the commencement of the last ' century that many 
persons were engaged in furnishing the elegancies 
of life. By degrees, however, the enterprising spirit 
of ingenious men struck out some invention, in 
which ornament was combined with utility. The 
avidity with which such articles were purchased, 
induced others to follow in the same track or to 
open new lined, till at length the tasteful and the 
decorative are full as much the characteristics of 
the Manufactures of Birmingham as the useful and 
the necessary. 

. Above all other sources of improvement, may 
perhaps be estimated the perfect freedom of this 
Town from all Corporate and chartered dignities; 
honours, immunities, privileges, and annoyances. 
Nd absurd forms or .wearisome servitude are ne- 
cessary to give the active tradesman a right to 
practise his art here, for the benefit of himself and 
others. The atmosphere of this place is free to 
any one, and the consequence has been, that it has 
reaped the benefit of active talent and industry, 
Sowing in from all quarters. Yet the time has 

•Lelaad. 
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beta, when the thriving inhabitants of Birming- 
ham, smitten with desire for the splendid incum- 
brances of scarlet gowns, emblazoned parchments, 
maces and furs ; petitioned with infinite gravity, 
for a corporation, which they thought necessary to 
enable them effectually to resist the " pope and the 
pretender." This was about the year 1716. The 
king — George 1.— however, happily knew better 
than themselves what was good for his lieges. The 
prayer of the petition was scattered to the winds, 
and Birmingham, instead of obtaining the desired 
honourable fetters, remains and flourishes, a sim- 
ple market town, as it was in the time of the Hep* 
tarchy. 

Among the individuals whose Successful exer- 
tions led to the rapid and sudden advancement of 
the manufacturing prosperity of the town, was 
John Taylor, Esq. the founder of the wealthy fa* 
mily of that name. No source of profitable specu- 
lation, connected with ornamental manufacture, 
seemed to escape his attention. He appeared to 
possess an exhaustless invention, combined with 
the rare faculty of an almost intuitive perception of 
the final acceptableness of any novelty which struck 
his active mind. Such an example was quickly fol- 
lowed by numberless imitators, and the variety of the 
Birmingham manufactures increased with rapidity 
during the middle and close of the last century. 

Another of those gifted personages whose com- 
manding talents diffuse benefits all around them, 
was the late Matthew Boulton, Esq. who, by the 
magnificence and spirit of his undertakings, by 
his excellent judgment in the choice of partners 
and agents — especially evinced in his discernment 
of the value of Mr. Watt's genius — and by his li- 
beral patronage of skill and ingenuity in every line, 
also contributed greatly to the establishment of 
the manufacturing fame of the town near which he 
resided. 



... After thehcary fabrics, buttons may be con* 
-aid ere d as one of the oldest characteristic manu- 
factures of Birmingham. These have been mad© 
in great variety ; from the whimsical and extrava- 
gantly-adorned species made for some foreign mar- 
kets fifty years ago, to the elegantly simple, or 
more tasteful >but less richly ornamented style of 
the present day* as well as the cheap and showy 
Icjnds, which provide for ihe supply of .the least 
liberal markets* 

The buckle manufacture, &ow almost extinct, 
was the source of employment to hundreds of 
hands duqing the latter half of the last century. A 
change in fashion so entire, so sudden, and so ex- 
tensive in its effects, as the disuse of this ornament, 
has seldom been known. It was* however., produc- 
tive only of temporary inconvenience. The same 
dester*ty which renders a man expert in on* 
branch of work, enables Jiim soon .to exert himself 
profitably in another* 

Articles of steel, in the way of tools ; or what 
are called, " heavy steel toys," have always been 
manufactured to great extent ; but ornamental steel 
goods.jr— steel jewellery, as they may be termed, are 
of more modern introduction, and have expe- 
rienced great fluctuations. They have been car- 
ried to the highest perfection for elegance and 
brilliancy in this town, and may perhaps be con- 
sidered as again on the advance. Guns were first 
made here in the reign of William III. ; and have 
in times of war constituted an important branch of 
our manufactures. The quantity of musquets fur- 
nished monthly during the late contest is almost 
incredible. 

Brass works were introduced about the year 
1748, and are now very extensive. Since the adap- 
tation of the stamp to the production of the mor» 
dedicate forms, articles of the highest elegance 
Juve been made, in vast Quantities; and from their 
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Kghtness and the small quantity of metal ttitfy ebim 
fume, are rendered at a very moderate rate.— 
Scarcely any improvement has had greater effect 
on the trade of the town than this substitution of 
stamped work for cast, in ornamental articles. 

The increasing fashion of using silver in the im- 
plements of the table has introduced the imitative 
practice of plating on steel for knives, forks, spoons* , 
&c. which is carried on to considerable extent* 
Jewellery and all articles of personal decoration, 
both in the precious metals, and in showy imita- 
tions, are also manufactured in great abundance. 

There are several iron founderies in Birmingham, 
whose products are extensive and various ; from the 
ponderous masses of mill and machine work, to 
the light, elegant, and highly adorned articles of 
domestic use. In the more minute lines, the us* 
of iron is perpetually increasing, as a substitute 
for more valuable brass. The manufacture of plain 
and cut glass ; of japanned and papier machee ar- 
ticles ; of the brilliant wares of the plater, and of 
the almost equally brilliant imitations of the artist 
in what is called Britannia metal, are all ou the ad- 
vance. There are several umbrella manufactories, 
the establishment of which probably arose from- 
the execution of orders for the brass-fittings of 
these useful coptrivances. In like manner, the 
manufacture of the metallic furniture for horses 
and carriages has produced the addition of the 
harness itself as a Birmingham article. This has 
extended itself to saddles, whips, bellows, and 
other leather goods. Leather itself was once an 
article of great commercial importance in Bir- 
mingham, bat the market has gradually declined ; 
the tan-pits are closed up ; — the Leather Hall ha* 
long been removed, and the officers connected 
with the trade, called Leather Sealers, though still 
annually chosen, have literally no legitimate func- 
tions to perform. Their principal Qualification is a 

B2 
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tolerable voice, which is exerted twice annually 1 at 
the Bailiffs' dinners. 

During the last few years various causes have 
operated to introduce certain divisions of the silk 
and cotton manufactures, in the form of webbing, 
coach laces, purses, trimmings, fringes, &c. which 
promise to be a considerable addition to the re* 
sources of the town. 

It were tedious to attempt any thing like a com- 
- plete sketch of the manufactures of this large 
place. They form, to the stranger, a highly inte- 
resting feature ; and the examination of their pro* 
•cesses is looked to as a source of his most consider- 
able gratification. A few years ago, the doors of 
our manufactories in general were opened to the 
curious, and to all who were in- search of improve- 
ments ; and perhaps a degree of vanity was mixed 
with the eagerness with which all the operations 
were exhibited, to foreigners, as well as natives, es- 
pecially if persons of distinction. An injurious use 
however having, as might be easily anticipated, 
been made of these freedoms ; the wide open system 
lias been followed, in some cases, by one as ab- 
surdly close and churlish. Some of our most inter- 
esting manufactures have been hermetically sealed 
against all visitants. This is unfair, inasmuch as it 
debars the inquiring stranger from witnessing those 
exertions of the mechanical arts which are in fact 
no secret, but which are practised in one place 
more than in another. It is impolitic, because it is 
often to see the manufactures, that strangers, with 
their families, visit or halt at the town. Show- 
rooms and splendid repositories are very well in 
their way ; but they are insufficient for those who 
carry a mind, as well as an eye. It will, therefore, 
he our care to give, in its proper place, a short list ' 
of manufactories, in the various principal lines, 
which are still open to the inspection of strangers, 
if unconnected with such pursuits, and introduced 
by respectable residents. 
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The mode of doing business in Birmingham has 
totally changed since about the year 1770. Pre- 
viously to that time, ironmongers and other dealer* 
risitecl this town in person, to make their own pur- 
chases. This was obviously, to the community at 
large, the most expensive, as well as the least effec- 
tual mode. The practice of employing agents sue* 
ceeded, which was afterwards followed by the now 
universal custom of home merchants, factors, as 
they are termed, travelling the country with spe- 
cimens of the various articles, if portable ; or with 
pictured representations? where too bulky and nu- 
merous ; visiting with their succinct and universal 
but portable show-rooms, the person who formerly 
not only had to make his journey to Birmingham, 
but to apply to the individual fabricators. The 
mode of travelling with patterns, connected with the 
plan of agency, is also pursued with similar success 
by the merchants who supply foreign markets. 

To watch over the welfare and the mercantile in- 
terests of the town, associations have been at dif- 
ferent times proposed. A commercial committee was. 
founded about the year 1790 ; another with some 
variations in 1803 ; but these have merged into the 
chamber of commerce, established in 1813. The 
intention of this institution was to form a bond of 
union among the various commercial and manufac- 
turing branches ; and to keep a watchful eye on al} 
political events and legislatorial enactments, whicli 
should have an influence on the commerce of the 
town. This society is still in existence* though npt 
in a course of very active exertion. 

Government, 
The ancient and inconsiderable Market Town of 
Birmingham, was governed by its two Constables in 

* This circumstance has extended the trades of engraving and ct>g« 
ftr-pJotc printing to a degree unknown elsewhere ; while the num- 
berless articles which art exhibited in folding cases «ttd J%b*JNlfeeB> 
fcave created the trade of patiemcard maldmg* 
b3 



the era of the Saxon Heptarchy; and the same func- 
tionaries are still the only really effective officers of 
town appointment. These were annually chosen by 
the Lord of the Manor, who also selected the per- 
sons to fill the other inferior offices. As a town 
however advances in wealth, magnitude, and con- 
sideration, its inhabitants languish after distinctions. 
The acts of the Lords of the Manor having been 
long performed by their Bailiffs or Deputies, the 
power of the Lords was in process of time, nullified 
by custom, and the office of Bailiff became independ- 
ent, and seemingly important. There are two Bai* 
liffs, the High and the Low — but these titular ad* 
juncts are merely arbitrary. "The function of the 
Xow Bailiff is to summon an annual court-lee t, at 
which he chooses a jury, who elect all the officers ' 
for the ensuing year. Correctly enumerated, these 
are, the two Bailiffs, two Constables, the Headbo- 
rough or Assistant Constable, the Constable for the 
hamlet of Deritend, two High Tasters,* or Ale-con- 
ners ; — two Low Tasters, or Flesh-conners, — twa 
Affeirers, who ratify the rents and amercements be- 
tween the Lord and his Tenants, — and two Leather 
Sealers, who eat and sing at Bailiffs' feasts as before 
stated. The choice therefore of all these virtually 
rests with the Low Bailiff, as holding the absolute 
choice of the electing jury. The High Bailiff was 
merely a clerk of the market, who took cognizance 
of all false weights and measures ; and who was as- 
sisted in the examination of the meats and drinks 
offered for sale, by the Flesh-conners, and the Ale- 
conners. 

Courtesy has latterly elevated the High Bailiff 
into the presiding officer at all public meetings ; and 
each Bailiff is expected to be competent to bear the 
expense of an annual dinner, which in splendour and 

* High Tasters for AU ;— proving the verity of Boniface's asser- 
tion of the supexioi vn$ ortance of Ate to Meat^Vide the Beaux 
Stratagem). 
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hilarity may mate with the civic feasts of incorpo* 
rated boroughs. And that shows and processions 
should not be entirely wanted, the High Bailiff, in 
accordance with his manorial duties, perambulates 
the streets at Whitsuntide and Michaelmas, duly pro- 
claiming that the fairs shall be holden ; and attended 
in his progress, by the Jury of the Court-leet bear-7 
ing their wands; by such military music as the 
belligerent state of the town will supply; and by 
certain grotesque figures in the garbs of the firc-meu 
of insurance companies. 

Of the Magistrates whose sphere of action is more 
especially the town of Birmingham, the number has 
been gradually increasing. According to Hutton the 
whole business of the town, as cognizable by a Jus- 
tice of the Peace, was, during his early residence 
here, conducted by John Wyrley, Esq. In the 
year 1817, there were ten, and the number has 
sometimes been still greater. We have not seen this 
circumstance properly accounted for. To conceive 
that it was necessary, were to libel the character of 
the town. Other equally efficient causes must 
* have prevailed ; perhaps a desire to lighten the la- 
bours of each. This increasing magnitude of the 
body of the magistracy is not however confined to 
Birmingham. Some one or more of the Magistrates 
attend for the dispatch of business at the Public 
office in Moor-street, every Monday and Thursday. 

. Markets and Fairs, 
The established market day in Birmingham is 
Thursday. This, as has been before observed, was 
regularly held in the time of the Saxons. But a 
single weekly market, as the magnitude of the town 
increased, was found insufficient. Custom has there- 
fore given the requisite accommodation, by making 
Monday and Saturday also considerable markets. 
The latter especially arose out of absolute necessity. 
It was desirable on the one band, that the numerous 



workmen who received their pay at the close of the 
week, should find a market, stocked with provisions 
of ^ very kind; and on the other, the dealers in ar- 
ticles of constant use were glad to give their attend- 
ance at a time when so many buyers flocked to the 
place of resort. There are few more bustling or 
more cheerfully noisy scenes than that presented by 
1he Birmingham market place, on a Saturday even- 
ing, between the hours of seven and eleven. The 
innumerable lights give the area the brilliancy of 
a well-illuminated room. The show of provisions 
is prodigious; the shrill cries of those who assidu- 
ously recommend their wares, rise incessantly 
above the regular hubbub of the time, mixed with 
the still harsher screams of ballad -singers; and the 
frequenters of the market are seen in every quarter, 
harrying to lay in materials for their Sunday's din- 
ner, and part of the supplies for the ensuing week. 

There are two Fairs annually held by charter of 
Edward IIJ. to William de Birmingham. The 
one at Whitsuntide, during the three last days of the 
week; the other, likewise continuing three days, 
and commencing usually with the last Thursday ia 
September. The quantities of horses, cattle, sheep, 
&c. brought to each fair is considerable ; but except- 
ing in these, the Whitsuntide fair is one of little busi- 
ness. It is however a time of great mirth and hila* 
rity. Failing on a week which is universally held 
as a holiday, and in the gay season of the year ; it 
is frequented by unnumbered crowds of visitants 
from the surrounding country ; is enlivened by the 
presence of numerous itinerant exhibitors, who 
find its duration present an ample harvest to their 
exertions; and thus preserves entire, the true 
characteristics of the country assemblage, with all 
its excitement and qualification; — mixed, it must 
be confessed, with the more boisterous mirth and 
vicious indulgence which are apt to prevail at such 
times, both in town and country. 



•* Thfe Michaelmas Fair, in addition to its show of 
cattle, presents a remarkable feature, in the im- 
mense quantities of onions which are brought for 
sale. The morning of the first day, exhibits piles 
and stacks of this article, which, but that regular 
custom indicates the quantities which wilt be de- 
manded, would seem preposterous. 

Great inconvenience is felt from the total want of 
all accommodation to buyers and sellers at the mar- 
let. There is no proper arrangement of standings 
nor any kind of building for shelter or se.curity. 
This crying deficiency, however, it is hoped,. will 
be removed before many years have clasped, as it 
is said to be in contemplation to pull down a consi- 
derable mass of building between Bell-street and 
Phillips-street, and to adapt the opened space, to the 
purposes of the market. 

It is not many years, since swine and horses 
were assembled near the eastern extremity of New- 
street; hay in the lower part of Ann-street (thence 
called the Haymarket) ; and other horses in what 
was called Brickkiln lane, but afterwards theflorse 
Fair. The inconveniences of this divided market 
were at length found so great, that their effectual 
remedy was loudly called for ; and in the year 1816 
the area of the old manorial Mansion was opened 
and adapted for the reception of the above-mention- 
ed, articles of country produce. Still, however, ia 
this place, with all its new arrangements, a piazza, 
hall, or other place of shelter, is wanted for the 
transaction of business. 

Besides the Fairs, four Wakes are annually held 
in and about Birmingham. The English wake is 
properly the festival of the Saint whose name is 
attached to the Church. In Birmingham, however, 
these honours have, fortunately, been only partially 
bestowed on the holy persons in question. Deritend 
wake is the only ancient one, and is the most con- 
siderable.. It probably took its rise with the firat 



erection of, the chapel of St. John, m 1583; and is 
held in the open part of the hamlet,, a little beyond 
the bridge. Edgbaston wake has by degrees left it* 

S roper domain, and enlivens the suburban streets of 
Birmingham, which abut upon Edgbaston parish* 
Chapel wake, commemorative of the erection of St. 
Bartholomew's chapel ; and Bell wake, honouring 
the hanging of the new bells in. St. Philip^ church, 
were, as Hut ton. well remarks-,. 1C hatehed and fos- 
tered by the publicans for the benefit of the spiggot." 
They present scenes of mere rudeness and intemper- 
ance, little enlivened by the genuine merriment 
which distinguishes country: assemblages of thif 
ftature. 



PART ft. 

*Tke present State of Birmiftgham4escribect. 



fte General Aspect. , 
We have hitherto taken the office of narrator ; wt 
must now play the descriher; conducting the stran- 
ger through -the various parts of the town where 
any thing worthy of his attention is to he seen. — We 
must first however suppose him to make his entrance 
in due form. 

W« will not affirm that any one of the accesses to 
Birmingham possesses a very imposing character. In 
fact, the principal ones 3 — those from London, Bris- 
tol, Liverpool, and Derby, lead through streets of 
rather mean appearance. "The suburbs, however, 
heyond the town* s edge, are greafly improving. The 
situations on>every side which have any pretensions 
to the- character iof pleasant* are rapidly appropriat- 
ing to the erection of neat or gay rows of houses or 
detach edviBaa, to a considerable distance. The re- 
spectable and wealthy inhabitants are seeking their 
homes, as much as possible, without the pale of the 
crowded town,, whose skirts are thus every where 
trimly decorated ^Hfc these newly-acquired graces. 

Wherever a ^ood view of the town can be ob- 
tained from an eminence, especially on the southern 
side, its appearance is rather striking ; not from 
the splendour 01 its individual and detached parts, 
hut from the magnitude of the aggregate. The well* 
varjed ; ground throws the contours of building into 
grand and distinctly defined masses; producing, 
'under certain -states t>f the atmosphere, highly pic- 
turesque combinations. Thetravellerwbo approaches 
from the Coven try.or Alcester roads is particularly 
*ensibte of this. The .entrance from Stourbridge, 
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through the thriving parish of Edgbaston, however* 
is by far the most pleasing. It leads through long 
lines of cheerful and rather elegant buildings, with 
gardens and shrubberies ; and finally enters the 
town bystreets of respectable appearance and hand- 
some width. From the other quarters, the streets 
are generally like those Which form the exterior of 
most large towns ; old without being valuable as an- 
tiques ; —irregular, but not picturesque. In short, 
dry matter of fact streets, without any objects of in-, 
terest, till the centre of the town is approached. 

We shall now leave the traveller to find his way 
to the inn of his choice, and permit him to " take, 
his rest" therein,— which he may do, at our best 
houses, as luxuriously as ever Falstaff claimed the 
right of doing ; and we shall be ready at his early 
leisure, to attend him in his search after the beauties 
of the place. \ 

7%e Plan of Birmingham. 

Before we proceed to the actual examination of 
the various objects of interest in the Town of Bir- 
mingham, we will, for a short time, claim attention 
to the plan which faces our title page, and which 
will we think afford matter for consideration. 

The feature of novelty to which we have princi- 
pally to refer, is the coloured arrangement, by which 
We have exhibited the progressively increasing mag- 
nitude of the Town ; and we begin by distinctly 
stating the various indications of the several eras 
pointed out. They are as follow :•— the three first 
being from Button's statements, the other two from 
old published Plans. 

The supposed site and magnitude of the Town before \ p uro 7+ 
the Invasion of Julius Caesar, is coloured j r pKm 

* Jts increase at the Norman Conquest, in 1066 Pink* 

itthe Restoration of Charles 1 1, in 1661 Blue. 

-in the Year 1731.. YelUm. 

.An the Year 1781 Green. 
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Ifor the data of the twojirst of these circuits, *• 
presume our venerable historian depended on, ob- 
Bcure intimations of our oldest topographers, assisted 
by conjecture, and slightly hinted tradition ; for the 
third, the period had not so long passed by, when 
he commenced his researches, but that careful in* 
quiry would lead to the discovery of the facts ; 
and this third state itself is so small, that the judi- 
cious antiquary could not greatly err in fixing on 
the directions in which the previous increase had 
taken place. For the two latter, we have existing 
documents for our guidance. 

There is found in the minds of most persons, a 
desire to be made acquainted with the former tate 
of places, with which they are now familiar. There 
is a peculiar interest attached to the tale of him 
who shall accompany us through the thronged scenes 
of manufacture and commerce, and shall say; 
" Here, in this crowded and populous situation, 
within my memory, the ploughshare left its track ; 
and the farmer stacked his hay, where now the 
hurrying whirl of machinery is heard. "Where the 
methodical arrangements of the office and the count- 
ing-house expedite the transactions of commerce 
with every quarter of (Jie globe ; where long streets, 
intersected by others as long, render every yard of 
ground a valuable portion of property ; the reverted 
«ye of my recollection easily traces the forms of 
pasture and of hedge-row ; the quiet and the beauty 
of rustic life." 

Such information, but to a greater extent, is af- 
forded by the variegated plan before us. Potent as 
the Orphean Lyre, the spirit of commercial enter- 
prise has exerted her magic force ; has by her con- 
tinually applied spells, in a surprisingly short space 
of time, raised the multitudinous masses of building, 
which form by far the greater part of this still en- 
larging town. A century ago is sufficient for the 
«ge of our antiquity. 
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This extraordinary change in the appearance etf 
Birmingham would be most powerfully perceptible 
to the active and abundant octogenaire, born about 
the year 1730. Before be quitted, the stage, he 
would have seen the town something like what it 
now is; and would be able to recollect the time 
when its boundaries were little varied from those 
of the fourth of our coloured circuits. And such a 
man was Hutton. He entered Birmingham in 1741, 
with his faculties wide awake; fully prepared for 
the reception and retention of new impressions* 
As ardently devoted to the acquisition of know* 
ledge — especially connected with topographical and 
antiquarian research— as to the accumulation of a 
competence; he appears early to have commenced 
Lis course of memoranda and inquiries. Conversation 
with the then seniors of the place, would supply him 
with precise information as to the state of the town 
about fifty years before, which would bring him 
back to the important era of the revolution ; little 
varying probably from what it was at the period of 
the restoration, from whence the first grand and 
decided advances might be dated. Such a man was 
born to be a topographical historian ; — and of Bir- 
mingham especially. He saw her, or conversed 
with those who had seen her, almost in her infancy, 
and he lived to witness her maturing growth. The 
first edition of his ' History of Birmingham appear- 
ed in 1781, and he lived long enough in the present 
century to see completed or commenced, a number 
of our improvements and alterations.. 

' It may seem somewhat extraordinary that no 
vestige whatever of ancient Birmingham, properly so 
called, should be still visible ; this however is the 
fact. Except St. Martin's church, which has been 
disfigured to make it look modern ; there is nothing 
older than the black and white houses of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. The truth is, that being: a 
place, from the remotest ages, of manufacturing ceU- 



hrity alone ; iradigniffed by the present of any fa- 
milies of aristrocratic importance, except the Lords 
of the Manor ; tt was not probable that any peculi- 
arly lasting edifices should be erected here. Tho 
inhabitants built houses for their own purposes, and 
dreamed not of perpetuating their glories to far pos- 
terity. Even the venerable Guild of the Holy Cross, 
founded in the fourteenth century, was but a snug 
and warm repository for the nuns and monks of Bir- 
mingham, constructed of wood and plaster, some- 
thinglike the houses to which we have just adverted. 
The Manor-house itself, the long favourite seat of 
the de Birminghams, was of no better description : 
'* A mansion house of tymber," it is called by Master 
Leland. The Priory, that lordly abode of cushioned 
churchmen, was indeed of stone, and doubtless, 
splendidly adorned ; but this was rich enough for 
prhinder, and was systematically destroyed. Virtu 
was never the pursuit of the " Birmingham black- 
smiths," who felt no anxiety to preserve the ruins, 
of the place, and accordingly borrowed them as oc- 
casion served, for building materials. Even Hut ton 
himself, who, in 1775, took down a house built &. 
few years after the dissolution of abbeys ; the clear- 
ing away of which turned out " twenty waggon-* 
loads of old stones, great numbers of which were 
highly finished in the gothic taste; parts of porticos, 
windows, arches ceilings; some fluted, some ci- 
phered, yet complete as the day they were left by 
the chissel ;"* — never thought of preserving the so 
valuable relics, out of which a more modern anti- 
quarian would have constructed some exquisite piece 
pf tesselated work. He suffered his masons to de-* 
stroy the greater part of them ; and used the re-* 
mainder in the fire-place of—" an under kitchen !" 
The inquirer after our old Town must therefore be 
content to look out for buildings approaching the 

• Hntteu'i pinningham, 1819, page 28f. : 
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date of 1600; of these we shall see some specimens 
in the course of our progresses through the town; 
but even these are fast falling to decay. 

When St. Martin's Church was built, it stood, in 
all probability, at the edge or out-skirts of the town, 
as was commonly the case. The first increase was 
in a southerly direction, on account of the principal 
roads lying on that side, also for the convenience, 
of water, and the neighbourhood of the manor house. 
The extension was afterwards northward, owing 
to the intimate connection with the 7 places on that 
side; as Walsall, Wednesbury, and Wolverhamp- 
ton. It is in fact extraordinary (as inspection of 
the plan will show), that the first southern and 
eastern enlargements continued so long the almost 
unaltered boundaries. On these sides Birmingham, 
at the restoration, and in 1731, extended little 
beyond Birmingham at the conquest. 

Of the amazing increase of later years, many of 
' the streets are composed of houses of an inconsidera- 
ble description, abounding too in retired courts and 
yards, filled with multitudes of still smaller dwell- 
ings. The ground on all sides being private proper- 
ty, the most profitable mole of application is natu- 
rally the object of the proprietor; and portions 
either freehold or on long building leases, are gene- 
rally attainable- for such purposes as best suit the 
wishes of the building speculator. This has produced 
that ample supply of cheap and comfortable, but 
not ornamental residences of the middle and work- 
ing classes, which has become characteristic of 
the town. The members of each family here dwell 
in their own separate habitations ; while, in more 
dignified places, surrounded by lands unapproach- . 
able by the trowel, those who cannot afford tolera- 
ble houses are obliged to pile their residences one 
upon the other, or to burrow into the cellarage, in 
order to find space. External appearance is sacri~ 
f ted anon; us, but the means of preserving health 



**e obtained, and tie hazard of moral contamination. 

is lessened. 

These, however, are the filling* up; many of the 
main streets are good, and the eyes of the inhabit- 
ants are now fully opened to the desirableness of 
studying ornament. Our ground-plot is liberally 
Spotted with shaded figures representing buildings 
vhioh may be termed more or less public ; — as Cha- 
ritable Institutions ; Joint Stock Companies' Offi- 
ces; Places of Worship, &c. : wliile the Churches of 
St. Martin and St. Philip, a few Dissenting Meet-> 
ing- houses, the Free School, and three Crosses,, 
were all that bur grandfathers could boast. 

It is amusing to examine the plans which have. 
Supplied us with our circuits of 1731 and 1781 (as 
published in those .years by Westley and Hanson, 
respectively), and to notice the different appropria- 
tion of the same spots of ground. In the earlier 
of these we find two extensive cherry orchards, one 
between New-street and Pinfold-street, stretching 
eastward as far as Peck-lane, the other, near St,. 
Philip's Church, which last has left a trace of its, 
existence in standing sponsor to Cherry-street. In, 
this open and country situation also was placed, 
4t Corbett's bowling-green,", which gave name to tha 
narrow passage called Corbett's Aljey, now almost 
forgotten, and merged into Union-street, . Kettle\ 
steel-hou&es are distinctly figured, illustrative of the 
name of the adjoining street, and commemorative of 
the father of the steel-process. The intermediate 
spaces between the • streets in both these plans are 
filled with dotted squares of garden ground, many 
of them spacious, and gaily parterred. These have 
nearly all disappeared, and their places are occu- 
pied by closely- wedged courts, and ranges of shop- 
ping and warehouses. New-hall ', the seat of the Col- 
mores, a timbered house with two wings and a re- 
ceding centre, built by the trading founder of the 
family, in the reign of James I. between what are. - 

c3 
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inw Lionel attd Great Charles-sheets ; in the eWe# 
plan remains at a pretty distance from the nearest 
buildings ; in 1781, it is itself their boundary ; and 
wag shortly afterwards fairly f6rced off the ground 
by the advances of Newhall-street. The ancient 
appearance of St John's Chapel, Deritend, is dis- 
tinctly given in Westley's plan ; a small cruciform 
edifice, with a pigeon-house tower. The spirit of 
the time is notified by numerous plots of ground 
marked out in squares as "Land for building; ,r while 1 
the inscription at its foot is a triumphant record of 
the increase of the Town sface 1710, in a proportion , 
of fifty per cent, namely , from 2604hbuses, ana 15,08£ 
inhabitants, to 3709 houses, and 28,286 inhabitants* 

Early in the reign of the late King, when the in- 
habitants began to think it necessary to improve ad 
well as to enlarge the* town ; they had the rubbish 
of centuries to remove. Various quarters were 
clogged and incumbered by ancient and authorised 
encroachments on the boundaries ; narrow opening? 
and arched entrances to streets ; accumulated nui- 
sances, where open areas ought to have presented 
themselves. There was also the face of the ground 
to alter ; hills and holes to reduce to something Hkt> 
passable ways; and when it is considered that' this 
expenditure has been unassisted by any public 
funds, it id really astonishing that so much has been 
effected ; and if some purposes have been inefficiently* 
/executed, an apology may be offered on the ground 
of the necessity of economy ; and of the consequent 
favourable eye with which a low estimate must eve* 
he viewed. 

Among the late improvements we must mention: 
the numbering every house, and affixing the name* 
of the streets in conspicuous situations ; the figures' 
and letters appearing in full and distinct relief on 
durable tablets of cast-iron; — and above all, the gra- 
dual substitution of stone flagging for the causeways, 
Instead' of the sharp-pointed pebbles, so long the* 



tfpprebrium of th* pkce% and on which the stranger 
painfully worked his way, marvelling that street? 
so , long should, be made so execrably wearisome. 
This stigma is now in the course of removal,, and 
the completion of the change, at least in all our 
principal streets, may be confidently anticipated, 
and will do much to uphold our claims to the title 
of residents in a handsome town. 



DESCRIPTIVE RAMBLES. 

There are two ways of describing a town in print* 
One is by classifying the objects of note, and giving 
the account of each in sequence, according to it* 
destination ; — the other is by leading the inquirer 
in imaginary perambulations through' the streets ; 
pointing out the objects that strike our eyes, with- 
out regard to any order, except that of situation* 
The latter we have preferred as the liveliest, and on 
the wliole, the most satisfactory mode of proceed* 
ing; and we shall endeavour to provide against the 
defects inseparable from the plan, by giving a elas-> 
sifted list of the objects of interest, with full refer- 
ences to the places where these descriptions will ba 

found. 

The First or Western Walk. 
■ In our wanderings through the streets of Bir-* 
raingham, it seems advisable to fix upon some one 
point from which each ramble may commence. Wet 
shall accordingly select the junction of New-Street 
with High-street, as our place of meeting with the 
inquisitive sojourner ; and the spot from whence wo 
Will diverge in various directions in search of the 
memorable and the interesting. Taking our station 
h«re, therefore,, we offer onr services to be his guide 
through the matfe of streets; and. his Cicerone to* 
point out thfr various objects worthy of notice, wnicl* 
jie in onr way. m 
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* And first, setting our /aces westward, we wifl 
proceed-along the spacious and handsome street, at 
whose extremity we are standing. This end of 
!New-street was among the earliest branches which 
took their rise from the " one street," which, ac- 
cording to Leland, formed " the beauty of the town," 
in the 16th century. Some recollection of its ori- 
ginal plan is preserved in the comparative narrow- 
ness of this end, but every vestige of its ancient ap- 
pearance has long vanished Till the commence- 
ment of the improvements, about- fifty years ago, 
the entrance from High-street was by an arched 
gateway. 

Afer proceeding a few paces, the street suddenly 
widens, and the cmtp dCft.il it presents is one of con- 
siderable interest. The line is gently curved, which 
in an irregularly built street is preferable to per- 
fect straiglitness, as it exhibits to most advantage the 
various objects whicb present themselves. The 
prevalence of the use of Roman Cement as the mate- 
rial for exterrfal decoration, has given an impulse to 
the spirit of ornament, in the better part of the 
town ; and this, above every other quarter, has been} 
indebted to the skill and science of our architects. 
We will notice the more striking instances as we 
pass. 

The portico of the Hen and Chickens Hotel 
ts the first striking object, and breaks with pleas- 
ing effect the line of buildings. The architect ha* 
boldly ventured to attach this massive projection of 
the Doric order, graced, — we might say loaded, — 
with balustrades and ornamental urns ; to the ori- 
ginal and uncharacterized edifice. It is easy to re- 
mark that the addition and themain building are 
incongruous ; but the artist was aware that the new 
member would be usually viewed in profile, and 
that, then, the projecting portico, though a minor 
part, would become to the eye a principal object. 
A shelter for company alighting froj» carriages 



"was wanted; — consistency of design could not be 
preserved, and has been, with propriety, sacrificed 
to effect, 

A little further, on the same side, is the Frek 
School; an institution, endowed, as has been al- 
ready stated, by Edward VI. with the lands for- 
merly belonging to a religious society. The build- 
ing is of brick, in tolerable taste, erected about the 
year 1707, at which time the original edifice was 
taken down. It consists of two projecting wings, 
and a deeply-receding central member, from which 
rises a square tower of respectable appearance, 
-crowned with a cupola, and containing a niche for a 
tery middling and tranquil-looking statue of the 
royal donor, which is now removed, — whether fbr 
repairs, or permanently, is uncertain. In one of the 
.rooms there is also a well-executed bust of the 
same monarch, by Scheemaker. 

The lands which support this institution have 
progressively improved since their valuation by the 
Commissioners of Henry VIII. when they were 
rated at £31 per annum. They consist, in great 
measure, of ground-rents, in and about Birming- 
ham, and produce an income of some thousands 
per annum. 

Over the school preside a head and second-mas- 
ter, with handsome salaries. There are also proper 
ushers, and writing and drawing-masters. The 
principal object to which the attention of the mas- 
ters is directed, is classical education, agreeably to 
the original prescription of the charter } and there 
are ten exhibitions of about £25 per annum each 
attached to the school. Were the system of edu- 
cation more general, the large revenues might 
doubtless be made more infinitely beneficial than 
they are, to a place like Birmingham ; but the defi- 
nite provisions of the charter are in the way of such 
amelioration. Such lumber of past ages requires, 
ft may be confidently affirmed in «// eases, a tk** 



rough renoration, undertaken by do hands Test effici- 
ent than those of the legislature. " Schools and 
colleges/' observes a late writer in a periodical 
work, " were founded by monks, for the education 
of monks." This is true in spirit, though not to the 
letter, in the case of the Birmingham Free School. 
As a Grammar School, it is extremely well conducted 
by the Reverends John Cooke and Ran n Kennedy, 
the head and second masters. There are also eight 

. inferior or branch schools, supported by the funds 
of the endowment, where are taught the first rudi- 
ments of an English education. This is a partial 
improvement, opposed to the letter of the charter * 
but wisely made in accordance with the spirit of an 
improving age. The time may come, when the 
charter will be further infringed upon. 

Casting our eyes over the way, we notice a range 
01 buildings, of considerable architectural preten- 
sion. The first of these is adorned by a magnifi- 
cent frontispiece of the Corinthian order, more re- 
markable for the elegance of its design „ and the* 
correctness of its proportions, than for the appro*- 
priateness of its situation, or for the mode in which 
it is attached to the building, which consists of the 
shop and show-rooms of Mrs. Bedford, fpr glass. 
and china ware. Two gigantic columns are placed 
abruptly before the windows ; thus obstructing -the 
riew of the elegant exhibition they are intended 
to illu&trate* Prom the centre of the ground 
apartment, or shop, rises a geometrical staircase* 
which might serve as the access to Aladdin's flail 
of Diamonds ; being decorated with balusters oi the 
most brilliant cut glass. This leads to the show- 
room ; U well-stored gallery, of 40 feet in length, 
supported by Doric columns from the most severe 
Grecian authorities. The effect of the whole would 
have been improved, had the architecture of the 

..interior, and of the exterior, been reversed. 

* . Adjoining to this ornamental edifice is the hous» 
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and upholstery depot of Mr. Hensman, the groun&- 
Uoor of which is decorated externally with an elegant 
Ionic colonnade. 

A little beyond, on the same side, is a singular 
edifice, of large size, and hove} design. It consists 
of a rusticated body, from which advances a double 
tier of columns. The lower, of fluted Doric, after 
the Parthenon; the upper of Ionic, with neat balus- 
trades in the intercolumniations. The pillars of 
the latter colonnade serve as detached supports 
to a range of allegorical figures, bearing relation to 
the Fine Arts and Belles Lettres. These statues 
are well adapted to break the otherwise heavy 
effect of the lofty, massive, and unadorned upper 
Sections of the work. 

We will enter the building, which contains the 
show rooms of Mr Jones These are approached by 
a sp icious and gracefully-turned staircase, and are 
fitted up in a style of classical elegance, richness 
of decoration, and tasteful attention to commodious- 
ness, which are creditable to the projector and to 
the architect.. They are amply stocked with every 
article of jewellery, plate and plated goods, papier 
machee wares, and almost every article of Birming- 
ham manufacture of ornamental construction. To 
these are added a choice selection of paintings, 
some of them by masters of high note. Besides 
his splendid and well-furnished show rooms, Mr. 
Jones's establishment offers the important feature 
pf an extensive manufactory of various descriptions 
of light goods, which is open to the inspection of 
strangers. 

Our first view comprises the three last mentioned 
objects, together with the opposite portico of the 
Hen and Chickens. ' w * 

In this part of New-street is the stand of Hack- 

jprEY Coaches. These have been established in 

Birmingham about fifty years. Their general ap- 
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Karance and equipment are much on a par with rW 
tter kind of similar vehicles on the London stones. 

Casting onr eyes down King-street, a narrow 
turning on the. left, we observe a tall brick build- 
ing, now a place of worship, occupied by the Me- 
thodists of the connection of Lady Huntingdon. 
The place was built for a theatre, and was so ap- 
propriated till a larger and more elegant edifice was 
deemed necessary. The building in question re- 
gains internally some marks of its original destina- 
tion, which blend curiously with its present adap-* 
tation. 

A slight digression to the right, up Cannon- 
street, brings us to the meeting of the Particular 
or Calvinistic Baptists, a neat edifice founded in 
the year 1752, but enlarged in 1780, and again in 
1806 ; to meet the demands of the thriving congre- 
gation. At the back is a large school for the youth 
x>jf the flock. 
. Near this spot is the house of the Philosophical 
Society, established in the year 1800, on a small 
scale. The society then assembled in an obscure 
apartment, and the members read lectures vn sci- 
entific subjects, to small and select audiences; but 
increasing in numbers, the premises now occupied 
were purchased in 1813, and fitted up in a conveni- 
ent manner. They contain a small, but elegant 
theatre for the delivering of lectures ; a museum ; 
rooms for the pursuits of experimental philosophy* ' 
with extensive apparatus; a news-room, and pro- 
per apartments for the conservator of the place. 
There is usually a course of lectures on a given 
subject delivered each winter, by a professor en- 
gaged for the purpose; which are succeeded by 
detached lectures, read by the fellows of the insti- 
tution. The attendance is usually numerous and 
rather brilliant. 
. pother turn, into a small branch street brings us 
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t» ihe Assay Ofpice, a low afad plain building 
where all articles of plate, manufactured in this 
town, are sent to be assessed in the duty, and to 
receive the Government stamp, indicative of the 
quality of the metal. In the same street also is the • 
entrance to a large manufactory of Pins, the only 
one in Birmingham. But all access to its in* • 
terior, " except on business," is now prohibited by 
the proprietor. Luckily, pin$ are made in other 
places, where other customs prevail. 

Returning to the line of New-street, and pursuing 
our way, we cross the opening of Temple-street, 
where, looking to the right, we have a peep at the 
elegant dome of St. Philip's church ; and at the cor- . 
ner of a newly-formed street, we soon after perceive 
the Post-Office, a handsome building, lately 
much improved by enlargements and alterations., 
particularly by the introduction of a Piazza, suffici- 
ent for the shelter of persons who are waiting for 
the delivery of letters. The departures and arrivals 
of the various Mails will be found in another part of 
this work. 

Opposite the Post Office is the truly elegant front 
of the Theatre, whose architect was, we believe, 
Harrison, of Chester. The front consists of amassy . 
piazza, and a light colonnade over it, with wings 
tastefully displayed. In the upper compartments 
are well-executed medallions of Shakspeare and 
Garrick, the fathers of the Drama and the Stage of 
this country. Dramatic exhibitions are not of an- 
cient standing in Birmingham. During the first 
quarter of the last century, they were conducted by 
strolling companies, who occupied temporary sheds 
or booths in various situations. In 1730, a stable- 
like building was fitted up for the purpose, in Castle- 
street ; ten years after, the first regular Theatre was 
erected in Moor-street; and in 1750a rival company 
established another in King-street. Two Theatres 



iowever, as might be expected, were too many for 
the young'growth of Birmingham taste* and the first 
erected was let to a religions society. In 1774, a 
third, on a far superior scale of accommodation and 
elegance, was erected in New-street; and the King- 
street Theatre, as has been observed, shared the fate 
of that in Moor-street; — it was converted into a 
place of Worship. The new edifice received ita 
completion in the erection of the light and appro* 
priate front, which now engages our attention. Thin 
Theatre has been twice destroyed by fire ; the first 
in 1702, after which it was rebuilt on an enlarged 
scale in the space of four years ; — and lastly, on the. 
6th of January, 1820; but by incredible exertion it 
was rebuilt, and opened for the reception of the 
public in September, the same year. In both in- 
stances the front was happily uninjured. The. 
present may safely be termed one of the most 
superb Theatres out of the Metropolis, Its re- 
ceipts, when well filled, amount to about £260.—.- 
The management has heen for several years ably 
conducted by Mr. Bunn ; the efforts of whose re- 
gular companies, assisted as they have been by 
Metropolitan. performers,. have deserved better suc- 
cess than has generally rewarded them. 

• Attached to the Theatre are extensive premises, 
intended for a Hotel, or Tavern, having a spacious 
assembly room, billiard room, coffee room, &e« . 
under the style and title of the Shakspeajie Ta- 
vern. From some cause, however, it has never 
been supported in that capacity, and the apartments, 
-ure now, with the exception of the billiard room, 
pretty constantly let to exhibitors of various de- 
scriptions, Lecturers, Auctioneers, &c. 

- Adjoining the Theatre is Portugal House, so 
called by its original proprietor, who had gained 
a fortune in the Portugal wine trade. Its design is 
chaste and elegant; it stands back from the street; 



«nd seen from a little distance, forms a fine group 
with the Theatre. This we have endeavoured to 
illustrate in our second view. 
. Crossing the. way again, we come to a circular 
building, with a projecting portico, originally in- 
tended for the reception of Panoramas; but not being 
liberally supported, the proprietor endeavoured to 
save expense by introducing paintings of very infe- 
rior merit. This naturally made bad worse, and the 
>place was converted into an Auction Room. A few 
.years ago it was purchased by a society, and appror 
priated to the purpose of an Academy of Arts. 
The large circular apartment contains a fine selec- 
tion of casts from the finest sculptures of antiquity, 
of which the principal portion was presented by Sir 
Robert Lawley, of Canwell Hall, near Tamworth* 
To the benefits of this institution the youth of the 
•town are admitted as pupils, at regularly-appointed 
hours, on a plan, combining liberality with utility. 
Such an institution is admirably calculated to pro- 
mote the advance of true taste and good feeling in 
the fine arts, in a town whose manufactures depend 
450 greatly for their prosperity on their superiority 
in design and decoration. The coup d'ceil of the 
interior is good and interesting ; strangers are ad- - 
mitted without difficulty, on the introduction of a 
subscriber. 

The next object which claims our attention is 
Christ Church, or the Free Church, a build- 
ing, which, placed as it is, ought to have borne a 
more imposing appearance. It stands on an eleva- 
ted spot, forming an angular, jutting promontory 
in the busy confluence of several streets. In order 
to obtain a level area, one side of the Church-yard 
«s liaised above the street to an altitude sufficient 
to allow of a neat row of vaults and shops under it, 
fronting to New-street. The advantages of situa- 
tion, are however lost, by the insignificance an<l 
Ibajdness of the design. At the western front is a 
02 
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portico, wliich is intended to give an august effect 
to the whole; but though lofty and massive, its 
own proportions are far from being correct, and it 
lias little congruity with the body, and still less 
with the spire; this last is ungraceful in its form, 
ultra-incongruous in its connection with the rest 
of the edifice, and ostentatiously bad in its whole 
effect. 

The first stone of this Church was laid in 1805 ; 
but, (unlike the Theatre), it was eight % y ear* before 
it was so far completed, (still wanting spire and 
portico), as to be opened for public worship. The 
interior is handsome. The lower part is fitted up 
.with benches for the reception of the poor; the 
galleries, for the sittings in which rent is paid, are 
pewed, and fronted with mahogany, decorated 
with small Doric columns. The access to the gal- 
lery is by a double geometrical staircase, with a 
railing of brass-work, which has a light and pleas- 
ing effect. The altar-piece consists of a painting 
of a cross, exhibited as appearing in the clouds ; 
this is supported by a handsome architectural 
decoration of carved mahogany, of large size, con- 
taining the tablets for the decalogue, &c, pre- 
sented by Mr. Stock, of Bristol ; the whole enclo- 
sed in a well-turned and spacious arch. The organ, 
by Elliott, is a finely-toned and powerful instruct 
inent. It may" be worth observing that this Church 
diverges from the orthodox position in reference 
to the Cardinal points. The chancel verges towards 
the North. This variation was peremptorily claimed 
by the form and situation of the ground. 

The expense of erecting Christ Church was in^ 
tended to have been defrayed by voluntary con- 
tributions, assisted by a donation of £1000, front 
the late King; the land having been presented by 
"W. P. Inge, Esq. The cost, however/ by some 
means, greatly outran both the estimates and the 
means, and part of the debts were at length closed 



in a*commercial way, by a composition. Under- 
neath the whole are catacombs for the reception of 
the dead ; the purchase morfey of these went to- 
wards the funds for the erection of the Church. 
The rent of the shops and store-vaults forms part; 
of the income of the Minister. 

Proceeding along Paradise-street, we pass a neat 
building on our left, erected for a Meeting-house, 
by a congregation whose zeal, or whose pecuniary' 
means failed, and the place is now divided, and let 
for two warehouses. This street is terminated by & 
brick building of the most quaint and singular form, 
apparently constructed to show what singular ef- 
fects could be produced by combinations of brick 
and mortar. Its design defies description; its T 
designation is that of Navigation Office. It 
serves as a screen to the coal wharfs which lie be- 
hind it, and it is appropriated to the dispatch of 
'business connected with the Birmingham Canal, 
which terminates here. 

This canal was constructed to form a communica- 
tion between Birmingham and the Collieries. At ' 
both extremities of the line, however, as well as from, 
many intermediate points, are communications, or * 
branches of communication with other similar works < 
in every direction ; so that merchandise is forwarded* 
by water to every principal part of the kingdom » 
especially to all the great ports ; thus offering tha 
facility of transit, with comparatively light ex- 
pense, to all regions of the globe. This beneficial 
work was commenced in 1767, under an Act of 
Parliament, obtained for the purpose. Its length ' 
is about twenty two miles, and the expense incurred ' 
was about £70,000, in shares of 140/. each. In 1811 
these shares having risen to about twelve times theifr 
original value, were divided, by Act of Parliament; 
into half shares, and these have been since divided 
into quarters. Each present share is now worth' * 
about £{WD, or £2840 for the original share of £140. 

D3 



It is worth while entering the enclosure whicn re- 
ceives the basin of the canal, to view the constant. 
hurry of business, and the immense quantity of 
coals stacked here for distribution through the town. 
The boats, it wilj be observed, are all of the same, 
shape and size ; they are made so to fit the locks, of 
which there are several on the canal. Each boat> 
carries about twenty-four tons, and each* is drawn, 
as Button sarcastically observes, " by something' 
like the skeleton of a horse, covered with skin/'. 
Sundry Rail Roads centering in Birmingham, are 
.now projected, which, if they meet the hopes and 
wishes of their proprietors, will at least deserve th« 
•thanks of the friends of humanity, for the reduc- 
tion of brute suffering they will effect, in the decreas- 
ing number of canal-boat horses, which will attend ' 
on their completion. 

Passing along to the right, by the Wharf -wall, 
our attention is called to another nondescript build- 
ing, presenting several novel combinations of tho 
xircular and pointed arches, with embattled para- 
pets and turret chimneys. This was erected by the 
lessee of the large plot of ground of which it occu- 
pies the eastern angle. This land, now covered by 
buildings and wharfs, is the site of the residence of 
John Baskervllle, the celebrated letter-cutter 
and printer, who, in 1745, chose this spot, for its 
pleasant situation* i>eing nearly a quarter of a mile 
from tfye town ; and gave it the name of Easy-hilL 
Basker^ille, born in 1706, was originally a stone- 
cutter; he, was for some time a schoolmaster in 
Birmingham, and afterwards a japanner, which last 
was his regular occupation For life. His own taste, . 
ana the habits of his early years, led him to turn hi* 
attention to letter-cutting, and he succeeded in 
bringing the form! of printing types to greater per- 
fection than they had ever attained before. By this 
pursuit fie proved his claim to the title of a man of 
genius; but it did not lead to wealth* After his 



4*lttlf? iftlTlfc; his types and apparatus were in vmiw 
offered for sale in England, and they were at length* 
purchased by a literary society ra Paris, for £$100+ 
The house erected by Baskerville was afterwards, 
inhabited and much enlarged, by the late John Jty- 
bmd, E«q. His improvements were barely com-, 
pie ted, when it was destroyed by fire, at the riot* 
of 1791. The place lay for many years a ruin, tilt 
the whole plot of ground was taken on lease by a 
spirited projector, who erected a large pile of build- 
ings in addition to what remained of the houses 
This is occupied by Mr. B. Cook, as a manufactory 
cflf his patent iron tubes, coated with brass. The* 
remainder of the land is intersected by canal*: 
branches, and covered by various commercial and 
manufacturing establishments. 
'• Over the way is the Eagle Founder y, an exten- 
sive concern, where numerous articles of utility: 
and taste are manufactured in cast iron; a&well as 
heavy machinery, of which Mr. Brunton, . one of. 
the proprietors, has distinguished himself as an in-; 
*£tttorv On the opposite side, a little further, is the: 
Brass Feundery of Mr. Messenger, who manufac- 
tures great variety of ornamental goods. His prin-i 
cipal articles, as chandeliers, candelabra, lamps/ 
vases, ink-stands, Sec. are eminent for their classi- 
cal taste, and for the excellence of their workman- 
ship. Here, and at the Eagle Foundery, the res- 
pectably-introduced stranger is admitted to view 
the operations, which will be attended with consi- 
derable gratification. 

• Crossing the canal, we have on our right, a large 
building, with ponderous square chimneys. This 
was erected many years ago by a public company, for 
the manufacture of hrass, and the same concern is 
still beneficially carried on. Making a short turn- 
to the left, opposite these Brass Works, we pass the 
Gas Light Company's establishment, with its two 
tall chimneys. This. w on an - extensive, scale, but- 



assuredly, tire lighting of the street* is> by &6:ip6an9» 
equal to that of most other towns* The distance^ 
between the lamps is very great, the, flames small, 
and mueh light is lost by their being bung on brack- 
ets, projecting from the houses. .. This latter defect 
is however gradually remedying in pur better 
streets ; by the introduction of light, hollow columns 
of cast iron, plaoed on the curb-stone, and sur-. 
mounted by handsome, framed lanterns. Gas is> 
very generally used in shops, offices, and places 
of worship, and occasionally in private houses. 

A little below, we reach the basin which forms 
the commencement of the Worcester canal ; as well 
as is its junction with the old Birmingham). . The 
scene is interesting, from the numerous wharfs . 
and other establishments required at such a f>oint» 
This canal is a fine work, having been intended for 
the reception of the barges and trows which ply on 
the river Severn. The act for cutting, was obtained 
in 1791. The estimated coat (the distance, being* 
about thirty miles), was strangely mis-calculated at 
£45,000. ; little less than £600,000, were, however,, 
expended before it was completed. The first level 
line, uninterrupted by locks, is fourteen miles lone, 
through an undulating line of country ; a gigantic 
undertaking, embanked across valleys, deeply, cut 
through eminences, and carried by subterrane- 
ous tunnels through more considerable hills. At. the > 
foot of the little eminence on which we now stand, 
is an Simple aqueduct, hy which the canal is carried 
over a road into the town. Within the first mile, 
is a tunnel of 110 yards long ; and at King's Nor- 
ton, distant six miles, is another two miles in length* 
so perfectly straight, that the observer at one end 
discerns the light at the opening of the other extre- 
mity. At the end of this level, at Tardebigg, the 
canal rapidly descends ; and at that point, about the . 
year 1810, was erected a stupendous machine, or 
lift, for conveying loaded boats through the air, 



t>etween the upper and the lower levels, without 
the loss of water by means of locks* The project 
however, from the apprehension of accidents, was 
.abandoned* and the canal reaches the Severn at 
Worcester, by means of fifty-eight locks. 

Returning up Gas-street , we pursue our walk. 
Crossing Broad-street, and diverging to the right 
from the course of the canal, we pass the Catholic 
Chapel, dedicated to St. Peter ; a building of very 
plain exterior, but rather handsomely fitted up 
within. We now reach a range of neat stone-fronted 
houses, forming the western wing of the Crescent. 
This was, in its original design, intended to consist 
in its principal facade, of a range of twenty-three 
houses, tastefully decorated, and possessing supe- 
rior accommodations. Only a small portion of the 
actual Crescent was however completed, when the 
spirit of building speculations was checked by the 
late war ; and since that time, situations in the parish 
of Edgbaston and other parts have been so much 
preferred, that few additions have been made. 

Being placed on a considerable elevation, the 
prospects are fine, but the houses have neither the 
advantages of town nor country, while they partake 
of the inconveniences of both; besides which, the 
near neighbourhood of the canal-wharfs, with all 
the concomitant noises, and a superabundance qf 
vulgar language, is detrimental to the eligibility (if 
•the place as a domestic residence. The area in 
front is neatly railed and diversified with walks and 
plantations.. From the west end of this area we 
enjoy a pleasing and lively summer-view over a 
considerable tract of land, laid out in small gardens. 
This mode of applying plots of ground, in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the town, is highly beneficial to 
the inhabitants. There must be some thousands of 
these gardens in different quarters round Birming- 
ham, letting from 10s. 6d. to two guineas per annum. 
They promote healthful exercise and rational en- 



joyment among the families of the afrtfcafcftr; te8 
with good management, produce an ample supply 
of those wholesome Vegetable stores, which are com- 
paratively selddin tasted by the middling classes, 
when they have to be purchased. Some years ago 
these numerous ranges of gardens formed a feature 
almost peculiar to Birmingham; but latterly this pro- 
fitable adaptation of ground has been practised near 
many other towns. 

Leaving the Crescent, we take our course through 
Great Charles-street and Friday-street, The former 
of these is of great length, spacious and straight, but 
presenting no object of note, except the striking 
vista it presents over a varying surface. Getting 
clear of the town we reach a high embanked terrace 
on which stands a row of houses, some handsome, 
but all neat, called the Sand-pits, or Summer-hiM ; 
a pleasant and airy situation, with an extensive 
prospect of the adjacent country. 

At the extremity of this range of houses, we tum 
short to the right, along Warstone-lane. We ail* 
now proceeding on the line of the ancient Icknield 
"Street, one of the great Roman military ways, 
which intersected the kingdom in different diree- 
'tions. The course of this road is from Southamp- 
ton, on the southern coast, to Tynemouth, in North- 
umberland ; preserving its rectilinear direction,, 
nearly unbroken, during the whole line* It enters 
Birmingham parish, near the tall observatory o¥ 
tower, — the Monument, it is usually called, — which 
is seen southward from the spot where we laow 
stand ; and quits it at Hockley Brook, at the other 
end of the lane. Visible traces of this majestic 
work are discerned on Sutton -Cold field, an uncul- 
tivated and desolate heath, about seven miles dis- 
tant, where the vestiges may be followed for a length 
of three miles, in great part perfectly distinct and 
beautifully defined. It is probable that very few 
6f the inhabitants of Birmingham have visited this 
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piece of " hoar antiquity /' so near to them ; which 
botveY,er well deserves attention, as one of the few 
distinctly-seen and impressive records of the ancient' 
paver of {he Itomans in Britain. 

In the fields to the left of Warstone-lane, once, 
stood a. castle or mansion, built in the fourteenth 
century, by Sir Thomas de Birmingham, a brother 
of fhe then Lord of the Manor. No remains of the 
place are discernible, but the feeding rivulet which 
supplied the moat that defended it, is heard gurg- 
ling at a little distance, and flows into Hockley Pool, 
aJai;ge piece of water near the termination of the 
lane. 

. Our walk having been long and devious, we will 
now turn our faces, townward ; taking a turn to the 
right, by the extensive bre.wery of Messrs. Forrest ; w 
and passing through a neat suburb of new streets 
and single houses, which the lapse of a few years 
has seen rise on the summit of the hilly fields be- 
tween Summer-hill ana j3,t Paul's. The houses 
which advance to the front of the hill, enjoy a bold 
view of the western quarter of the town, including 
the Crescent and the neighbouring country. Some 
of these villas are in superior style, both as to ap- 
pearance and accommodation. In this line also is/ 
E laced a large octangular Chapel, erected on specu* 
ition by a Birmingham tradesman. The situation* 
of this edifice is commantjingi and a vr eighty portico 
of the Doric order given it an imposing air ; but 
there is a wa^t of unity in the design, and the form, 
of the body does not harmonise with the attached 
front limb, The interior, however, is fitted up with 
much taste and elegance. t*he place, from its ele- 
vated situation, was at first denominated Zion-kill 
Chapel; but being rented by a congregation over 
whom presided a clergyman of the Scottish Kirk, 
it was* in compliment to the patron of the land of 
thistles, denominated, St, Andrew's Churph. A dis- 
agrpement; having however latterly occurred be? 
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toreen the parties ; a separation has taken place* afidl 
the Scottish Saint has quitted his residence, which 
has again subsided into Zion-hill Chapel. 

The western face of the eminence on irhic*h we. 
stand, was, some years ago, cut away, and a large* 
space levelled, intersected by a branch from the 
canal, and divided into wharfs. It was the bold 
speculation of a single individual, but the result ha* 
been ruinous. The wharfs never having been used, 
lie overgrown with idle weeds, and the canal is gra- 
dually choking with rubbish. 

We now arrive at St. PauVs Chapel. This edi* 
See is placed advantageously on a considerable emi- 
nence. In 1779, when it was erected, it stood in 
the fields; there is now a town about it, and extend- 
ing far beyond it. The ground was the gift of C. 
Colmore, Esq. Such donations, though beneficial, 
are not quite disinterested ; for the erection of a 
Chapel or a Church, produces an immediate crop 
df houses around it, and the land, from paying an 
agricultural rent, is soon many times doubled in 
value, by being let by the yard, and paying a build- 
ing rent. The body of St. Paul's chapel is rather 
heavy in its form, and in the cumbrous style of the 
ornaments which prevail; but the steeple,, which has 
lately been added, is light and elegant in the extreme. 
It is one of those few instances, in which an artist - 
has succeeded in the elevation of a spire supported 
by, and gracefully combining with a series of lower 
members of Grecian character. The architect was 
Francis Goodwyn, Esq. whose knowledge! of Gothie 
architecture is evinced in the erection of Trinity 
Church, which will be noticed in its place. Over 
the communion table of this Chapel is a large painted 
window, by the late Francis Eginton ; — the subject, 
the Conversion of St. Paul. This, as a picture, 
possesses considerable merit, and when seen under 
favourable circumstances of light, has a striking 
effect Its cost was about four hundred guineas. . 



' Yearing for -a *hof t distance to the right from 
St. Paul's, we turn into New hall-street, a broad and 
airy street, leading in a direct line for the centre of 
the town. At about the middle of it* length, and 
facing directly lip the way, stood a large and ©14 
mansion, the seat of the Colmore family, called 
New-Hall, Whence the name of the street. This 
Was removed about the year 1783. In this central 
part of Newhall-street are the extensive offices. 
and wharfs of the Birmingham Coal Company y a 
little beyond are two; Dissenting Places of Worship, 
one attended by a small congregation of the fol- 
lowers of Emanuel Count Swedenbourg ; and 
qalled the New Jerusalem Temple ; the other by a 
branch Society of Calvinistic Baptists, separated 
from the parent-stock in Cannon~street» 

- It seems rather a curious circumstance that on 
tf considerable swell in the street, at the crossing 
of Great Charles-street, the houses should be still 
jpore elevateds by being approached by flights of 
ten or fifteen steps. This has been occasioned %y 
the hasty planning of streets, without regard to the 
aection of the ground. These houses were erected 
on the unaltered surface, which it afterwards be- 
came absolutely necessary to lower^ in order to 
render the street which crossed the first line, prac- 
ticable. 

Attaining the upper end of Newhall-street, we. 
enjoy a fine view of the Western front of St. Phi- 
lip's Church, but we defer any examination of the 
building till our next walk. Should our arrival at 
this spot happen at the favourable hour of a ruddy, 
tun-set, the effect on the fine tower and dome of 
the church, and oa the minor surrounding objects/ 
is very beautiful; 

The line of street which meets Newhall-street 
at right angles, is the place occupied as. the stand 
for Car$ drawn by one horse,' which were introdu- 
ced into Birmingham five or six years ago, and of: 



which there are now several. 'They are neat aa<l 
commodious vehicles, of various constructions , but- 
all having four wheels ; generally respectably fit- 
ted up, and the horses, passable. Their hire iff 
rather cheaper than that of the hackney coaches. * 

This part of the town has lately witnessed great 
alterations. The old and poof buildings wbicE 
formed the South-eastern aide of Ann-street hav* 
been removed, the surface of the street lowered, iwtr 
the ground between Aim-street and New-street, 
which had been occupied only by gardens, laid out' 
for building on. It is made a condition, by the pro* 
prietor of the land, that all houses or other erecV 
tions shall be of stone, or coated with its semblance/ 
Roman . cement. Several decorated edifices have 
already appeared, and ground fs taken for others. 
Among the completed 'or nearly-completed speci- 
mens are the'Elgypto-Dbric 6f the Brades Co. steel 
warehouse ; a tomb-stohe^topped depot for crown 
glass ; and the NeWSs An*> Commercial Room* 
the latter in the yet uhuamed street opened from 
Newfrall-street end, to Nevr-street. This- News- 
room is the : property of a company of share-holders , 
and will be completed for about £2500. The exte- 
rior, whenithas received its decorations, will be or- 
tfamental; the fitting up of the interior, elegant aiwl' 
commodious; and the institution amply supplied; 
•with commercial and 'literary periodical reading. 

A new Edition, should one be' Called for, of. thU* 
little work, may probably contain descriptions of 
other public or private building*, of some architect 
tural pretensions, filling up the still vacant ground/ 
in this neighbourhood. At present, our day's work 
is closed; the unnamed street in which weritend. 
terminates at the Post Office, " which see. ,, » Here* 
then we re-enter New^street,' and vanish 'from the 
side of our companion, proposing a meeting for to^ 
morrow, on the spot from which weeomaienced 
Aerambleofto-tfciy. ■«..:> 



. THE SECOND OR NORTH WESTERN* 
i WALK. 

,. Meeting at the former chosen spot, — the east end 
tff New-street, we will now turn our faces the. con- 
trary way from the commencement of our yester- 
day's excursion. Our course lies at present up High- 
street ;^-the High Town, as its locality has caused i% 
to be sometimes designated. This is a busy street, 
garnished with handsome shops, well displayed, in 
varidusr retail lines, and for whose prime situations 
the 6ecupters, as may be supposed, pay smartly. . 

Leaving this lively scene, however, we soon turn, 
off to the left, up Union-street ; a line of communica- 
tion with St. Philip's Church- Yard, and all the 
upper parts of the town. This was opened about 
thirty-five years ago, before which time there wa# 
only a zig-zag passage for pedestrians, called Cor- 
be it's Alley. The houses are all fronted with stone, 
but unfortunately their effect is injured by the nar- 
rowness of the street. The truth is, the plot of 
ground wanted space properly to allow of a double 
row of houses, and in persisting to make this ar- 
rangement, the appearance of the street, and the ac- 
commodation of its inhabitants, are sacrificed. 

A little way. up, on the right hand, is a building 
of curious design; — the Dispensary. In fabri; 
catiwg the frent of this edifice, the artist h^s wan- 
tonly -violated* correctness, and has needlessly run 
into preposterous inventions. We say needlessly, be T 
cause at the time when- this was erected, there were 
so few specimens of architectural skill in the town, 
that mere novelty in the decorative part was uncalled 
for, and the canon* of ancient art might have con- 
tented the' most ingenious designer, and the most 
critical committee^ of proprietors. Now indeed, the 
«ase is altered, and- it is not to be wondered at, if 
*2 
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the great calls for variety lead to occasional faiv 
tasque. Over the entrance-door of this building is a 
sculpture, fit company for such architecture; wherein 
a female figure .sits crouching under the oppression 
of an arch ; bearing in her hand a cup of medicine, 
whiih she is probably on the point of taking herself 
or of 'administering to some unseen patient; — which, 
is uncertain, nor is it elucidated by the inscription* 
Whatever defect however may attach to the eat* 
terior of this building, its object and the mode of 
its conduct deserve, as far as a human institution 
can, unqualified praise; its intention is to afford 
gratuitous medical relief to the sick poor, which is 
effected by voluntary subscriptions of one and two 
guineas per annum; assisted by occasional donations 
and bequests. Each subscriber of one guinea has 
four tickets annually (and so in proportion to larger 
subscriptions), which he distributes to persons 
whose cases come under his own observation, or 
that of his friends. The patients present themselves 
for advice, at the Dispensary, or are attended at 
their own houses by the resident surgeon of the in* 
stitution ; assisted, when necessary, by some of tho, 
most eminent established medical men, who volun* 
tarily give their assistance, in aid of the good work. 
It is probable that a greater mass of beneficial effect 
is produced by this Dispensary, in proportion to its 
means, than by any other institution, whose object 
is, the charitable relief of human suffering from sick- 
ness. The extent of its good effects may be gathered 
from the following memorandum, selected from the 
reports : — 

PATIENTS RELIEVED. 









Inoculation, 




DICK* 


Midwifeiy. 


Small Pox. 


1794 


212 


40 


28 

Vaccine. 


1804 


1145 


180 


675 


1814 


2051 


355 


W 


1894 


2t42 


558 


111* 
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¥bo expenditure of the laat reported year was 
£840, ana the income £854. The institu Hon wax 
established in 1793, and the present building erected 
in 1806. 

A little beyond, on the opposite side, is the Fin& 
Office, a building of considerable elegance, con- 
sisting of a solid basement, from which rise pilasters 
of the Ionic order, surmounted by an Attic. The 
Company was formed in 1806, and is very prosper- 
ous. From the nature of the building materials 
used in Birmingham, there are comparatively few 
accidents or injuries by fire, although that element 
is so copiously employed in every manufacture. 
• In the immediate vicinity of tfaie Fire Office, is the 
Birmingham or Old Library ; so called, in con- 
tradistinction from a later establishment of a simi-s 
lar nature. The exterior is tasteful, consisting of a 
curved portico, supported by two pair of coupled 
columns of the* Doric order, surmounted by an Ionic 
story of the same form. The aspect of the interior 
is lofty, handsome and commodious. This Library 
was first projected in 1779, but received its more 
complete regulations, form, and stability, in 1782, 
from the late Dr. Priestley, then a resident in this- 
town. The subscription ha* gradually increased! 
with the increasing numbers of subscribers, front 
six shillings to one pound per annum. At present* - 
the number of subscribers is upwards of five hun- 
dred, and the number of volumes nearly 16,000.. A 
collection, which whether for copiousness, variety % 
or utility, is equalled by very few belonging to simi- 
lar establishments in the kingdom.* 
t .Nearly opposite *to the Library is a smalt irregu- 
lar plot of ground, at present vacant, which being 
lately divided into building lots, and sold by auc- 
tion, brought the extraordinary price of four to> 
five guineas the square yard. Abutting on this 
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ground, bat with its front placed towards an arm 
of Cherry-street, will be observed a large and neat 
brick building, — the Meeting-house oi the Wesley AN 
Methodists. This increasing sect first occH-* 
pied an obscure place in Steelhouse-lane; from 
thence they migrated to the Old Theatre in Moor- 
fctreet, where they continued till 1782, when ai 
place of worship on the spot now before us, wast 
completed, and opened by the celebrated and truly 
Excellent John Wesley. Since that time, severat 
minor places have been erected in different parts of 
the town ; and the parent chapel not being suffici- 
ently spacious for its regularly assembling congre- 
gation, has been lately much enlarged, and the 
interior completely renewed. Its decorations, inter- 
nally, are gay and lively in the extreme, almost 
■every order of architecture being pressed into the 
service ; with a profusion of foliage and other plas- 
ter-work on the ceiling, and in different parts. 
' We now reach the principal architectural orna- 
ment of the town ; St. Philip's Church.* Thra 
well-proportioned pile is placed on an eminence, 
from whence the streets descend in almost every 
direction. The church-yard is a fine open space, 
of four acres in area; which permits the edifice 
which occupies and adorns its centre, to be ad van* 
tageously viewed from every point. Is is inter- 
sected in various directions by walks, for approach, 
and is surrounded by an avenue or rather double 
raw of somewhat stunted lime trees, which, how* 
ever, give it a cheerful appearance. Unfortunately 
the general aspect is injured by the circumstance 
of the ichnography of the Church not ranging in 
parallel lines with any of the buildings around it. 
This is occasioned by the attachment of the found- 
er, commissioners, or architect, to the East, towards 
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frhieh point the chancel of the Church is techni- 
cally turned. For our own parts, however, though 
we regret that such a defect should exist here, we 
are strongly disposed to favour the custom of plac- 
ing some particular species of building, common to 
all towns ; — the Church for instance, — wherever it 
can be done ; in one position in relation to the Car- 
dinal points. Not from any imagination of religi** 
ous injunction, or of peculiar sanctity attached to 
one point, but as a matter of convenience, to have 
in every place, some correct standard of reference 
to these points. Some situations, peculiarly eligi- 
ble, will not with any propriety admit of this loca- 
tion, which must then be resigned, as was properly 
done at Christ Church. After all, perhaps it was 
wise to make this precise position, originally, a mat- 
ter of religious duty, in order to ensure attention 
to it. 

The form of St. Philip's Church is pleasing, 
viewed at either end. Its architectural character 
is Doric; consisting of a pedestal line of good, 
height, a range of lofty pilasters enclosing the largo 
and well*formed windows ; and a handsome balus- 
trade, with urns over each of the pilasters. The; 
sweeping curve of the chancel is graceful ; and at 
the opposite end is a substantial square projection, 
from which rises the tower, of peculiarly elegant 
design; adorned by Corinthian pilasters, carried 
upwards by a well-arranged series of curved figures., 
enclosing the clockrfaces ; above which rises a lead- 
covered dome of moderate magnitude, crowned by, 
a light lantern cupola, which tapers off into the 
fyall and .vane. The effect of the whole figure is 
strikingly beautiful. Perhaps the only arqhitectu- 
ral defect of moment is the making the tower rise 
from the unsteady foundation of a circular pedi- 
ment. The interior of the Church is of a nature to 
correspond with the expectations raised by the 
exterior. The lofty columns supporting \ho roof;, 
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the paintings, gildings, and carvmgp ; the enriched 
work of the chancel; the powerful organ; tyre* all 
superb and appropriate, without being chargeable 
with the defects of meretricious ornament. The 
only exceptions to this commendatory character, 
are two painted windows lately inserted at the east- 
ern end. The work of these consists merely of a 
gay and flowery carpet pattern, with gorgeous bor- 
ders of foliage, glowing in the hues of sun-set, and 
varied only by the introduction of the arms of the 
then Rector and Bishop. The spectator is at a lose 
to conceive the motive for spending money in such 
toys. They are perfectly meaningless ; they are as 
unsatisfactory even to the eye, as they are discrepant 
from every other object within the august edifice 
which they disfigure. Printed calico would have 
answered every purpose of utility as blinds, and been 
much cheaper. 

The plans and elevations of this Church were 
burnished by an ancestor of the family of Lord 
Archer; the ground whereon it stands was the gift 
of Robert Philips Inge, Esq. who chose a saint of 
his own name, to preside over the Church, and to 
perpetuate the memory of the donation. It was 
. commenced building in the year 1711, and completed 
in 1719. The stone which was used in the work is 
©V very bad quality, and is in every part decaying 
and crumbling away. The whole of the pedestal 
range has been covered and restored by means of 
Roman cement, a repair which in that part was 
become absolutely necessary. 

In. this Church are performed the Oratorios, and 
other sacred pieces, at the grand Musical Festival, 
held triennially, for the benefit of the General Hos- 
pital, and for the delight of the lovers of harmony 
and splendour. On these occasions, the assemblage 
within the building is of the very first degree for 
throng and for fashionable display, while the crowd- 
ed lines of carriages attending without the gates are 
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almost unrivalled j and the idlers of the town enjoy 
a complete jubilee of amusing gaze at the ornamen- 
tal bustle, the elegant crowds, and the brilliant equi- 
pages. These Festivals will occupy more of our at- 
tention when we arrive at the Hospital. 

For the objects of note which surround the 
Church-yard, the principal is the Blue Coat Cha- 
jrity School, which, occupies a large portion of the 
JEttftftftt side. , This is an unpretending but very 
joieat stone edifice, whose only actual ornaments are 
.statues oyer the entrance, representing a boy and 
girl, 4n the dresses of the School. These are di&- 
iingnished for unaffected simplicity of attitude and 
deportment, unaccompanied by that air of stiffness 
and formality which some artists have so well known 
tow to infuse into image* of this description ; ancj 
-with which committees and governors are too apt 
to be easily contented. The name of the sculptor 
.was Grubb, who practised his art in, this town. 
. . This School was founded in 1724, by subscriptions 
and donations of the inhabitants, when a very plain 
brick building was erected ; but it was much en- 
larged, and its appearance totally altered in 1794, 
when it received its present front. Late improve- 
ments have extended the uniformity of aspect, round 
ihe north angle, which, till within two years, re- 
tained the original and comparatively mean appear- 
ance* The building is well contrived and airy ; the 
School Rooms lofty and spacious. Behind the house 
is an open area used as play-ground. The number 
of chttdren clothed and educated is about 1 10 boys 
and 60 girls ; who receive instructions in all neces- 
sary and useful branches of knowledge, befitting 
their stations; and qualifying them respectively, for 
manufacturing and commercial situations, and for 
domestic servants. They are clothed in uniform 
suits of blue ; exoeat a few of either sex, who may 
be observed habited in green ; these are supported 
by a competent portion of funds, left ip. 1712, by 
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certain number of poor children-, and for the muit* 
tenance ef poor widows in BhTnin^ham. ,:■••■• 

The substantial dwelling-hense nearly adjoining 
is the Rectory. ' The Hying is a valuable one;' a par*- 
tion of the parish of St. Martin's hartng 1 beefn con- 
stituted a separate parish, on the erection of Saint 
Philip's, to which are added a prebend al stall i* 
lichfield Cathedral, and estates in various situations* 
One of the wings attached to this residence has bee* 
appropriated to the reception of a- THBOLOGfci*, 
Library, bequeathed by the first Re«tor,the Rev. 
-W. Higgs, for the use of the clergy of the town and 
neighbourhood. " • 

Turning the corner of the Rectory house, it wiB 
be remarked that the frags of the causeway, ' for it 
few yards, are of a different colour and cotfsisteiroy 
from those in other parts. They are- of a species off 
cement or composition, laid down, about three yeal% 
ago, as a trial ; they appear to answer their intro- 
duction, in a much-frequented point of thoroughfare^ 
extremely well ; and if they have the recommenda* 
tion of cheapness, might be used to advantage, where 
the proper stone is not easily obtained* 
' The broken line which bounds the whole southern 
half of the Chfurch-yard, is at present termed Tern* 
ph-row, and contains several objects worthy of no*e% 
Of these, the first is the Royal Hotel, erected in 
1772, on a tontine subscription. In this Hotel & 
the Assembly and Concert Roam ; a large and lofty 
apartment, with a sufficient orchestra, and decorated 
in middling style. The access is by a broad and 
"handsome flight of stairs at the extremity of thff en- 
trance hall. There is a considerable* prevalence of 
musical taste in Birmingham. The subscriptions t* 
these Concerts are always full, and many names are 
constantly on the lists to be balloted for, as vacan- 
cies occur. There are usually three or four Concerts 
to the course of the winter, which; ire of. high fchfcl 



racier, fair uW felta* engaged in tfceitpefrfoFitfeae*. 
•The assemblioafor daucingare not so well supported, 
.and various plans have at different times been tried 
to keep them genteel* and at the same time to prevent 
them from flagging ; but with indifferent success. 

From the Hotel to Temple-street, extends a line 
of respectable brick houses, built soon after the 
Church; bat from this point to the end of Temple* 
row, the buildings are of a superior cast. They are 
newly-erected ; part not yet completed, all of them 
coated with cement, and rendered in a greater or 
less degree, ornamental. A newly-epened street 
across Mr. Inge's ground* affords a good prospect 
of the eastern end of Christ Church ; it is a pity 
that it is, on this side, so little worth seeing. We 
regret to observe, in a group of houses in this quar- 
ter, and again in the News Room, a prevailing taste 
for attmched columns, and semicircular pilaster*. Both 
these we consider as bad. The complete column, 
wherever adopted, should be at some distance from 
the wall, to show that it is of use. in the case be- 
fore us, the quiescent character of the oolumn it 
evinced by the introduction of strong square piers 
for the actual support of the building. The pilaster, 
we prefer of a rectangular section. It is a purely 
ornamental addition to a building, and the square 
figure is by far the most effectual for providing those 
delicate sketching* of shadowy Knes, which have so 
pleasing an effect. Semicircular pilasters produce 
meagre and ill-defined shadows, and a range of 
columns adhering to the wall, only produces waste 
of room. A great deal of misconception and false 
taste in building arise from considering architect 
ture as a merely decorative science ; from losing 
sight of the fact, that the primary intention of each 
order and its divisions was actual support to the 
building it adorned. 

The varied group of building next in course has a 
very pleasing and picturesque aspect. Its corres- 
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tH*tfta£poftk>fts, right and Mtffttnk the 4t*tre, 
being nearly Uniform ;* the deutfttl object being the 
"N»W Library, which was established in 1796. Thfe 
Xibrary was originally deposited in an obscure 
situation in Caimon-street, where it remained, tin 
*he erction of the edifice before us, in 1821. The 
collection <>f books is now respectable, and is con*, 
tinuallv increasing by judicious purchase*. The 
subscription is the same as that of the Old Library, 
The building was erected en the tontine principley 
and within is well adapted to the purpose of its <W 
tinatioii. Its exterior is peculiar aad novel in dei 
sign, httt tasteftit ; especially when cbnsidered in 
connexion with the houses immediately adjoining*. 
Receding from the line of the neighbouring buiktfogv 
it adds to the general effect of the whole. 

Two doors from the Library is the office of the 
Birmingham. MraiH<* and €opp£r Company^ 
established in 1700, for the purpose of supply tag 
themawafacturers With copper ; the Company hav- 
ing erected Works at Swansea, for sittehitfg the ore. 
This cofrcern soon promised so well, that others, 
under the titles of the Crown, the Rdse, and the 
Union Ctmpanie*, sprang ttf> to share in the expected 
profits of the trade. The result however showed 
that the market might be overstocked, and the 
Mining and the Crown only hare continued till the 
present day* to tell the tale of their vicissitudes. 
< Leaving St. Philip's Church-yard, we turn into 
Church-street; near this end of which, on the left 
hand, is a long range of buildings, whose pedmente 
are adorned by certain sculptures, the principal of 
which, is an attempt at a copy of the celebrated 
Morses of Lyfeippus, which graee the palace of 8t. : 
Mark, at Venice. The building so distinguished;; 
is the efcteneive 'Manufactory and Show-room* 
of Mr. Thomason. This establishment is an epi*i 
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t of BiraltifglMUb, and dints attention accord* 
ing l y . The workshops of Mr. Thomason combine 
•* grant variety of operations in the metallic arts, 
•and are open to the mpeotion of respectable strait* 
gcrs. - To restcfon/t m Birmingham, the access is 
atdre difficult; we understand,, however, that, pro* 
sided they be unconnected wish manufacturing purv 
stiits, such persons are, oil special introduction, oc«t 
ctasionally admitted. The thaw*ro*M$ are open to 
all, to view and to purchase, without distinction* 
They are profusely supplied with all that can be 
conceived of elegance and magnificence, in jewel* 
iery, plate* and plated goods, medals, cutlery, japan 
wares, &c. The rooms are several in number, but 
perhaps this circumstance renders the well-arranged 
and immensely- varied .display, more surprising than 
if all were at once exhibited in one spacious room 
or gallery. The Prince of interesting objects in this 
repository , is a beautiful/iio-sf sttfe of the fine antique 
Hacchan alt-ax Vasb, presented by Sir W. Hamil* 
ion to the late Earl of Warwick, and by him placed 
in the conservatory, at Warwick Castle. The ad- 
mirable forms are imitated with great skill and pre* 
toision ; the colouring, given by different processes 
of oxydation, is striking and appropriate; and the 
whole is highly creditable to 'the taste and spirit of 
Mr. Thomason, who undertook this Jvery ebnsidera« 
ble work/ merely us a matter of exhibition, and to 
give an idea 'of the state of the arts in Birmingham. 
Mr. T; has also lately succeeded in making a bronze 
east, -from a statue of his present Majesty 9 of the 
siee of Ktfe, which ia also exhibited in one of the 
rooms. • v * 

- < Taking; Use first turn to the right, we cross Livery-* 
street* where, at a little distance, we perceive a 
lumbering mass of brick- work, originally designed 
for an Amphitheatre, for the exhibition of equestrian; 
shows. It is now, like the two Theatres before- 



mentioned, converted into a Dissenting Place of 

Worship. Such a conversion of three places of pub- 
lic amusement, in this town, is rather a carious cir- 
cumstance. The cases, however, are not quite pa- 
rallel ; the Theatres were to be let, on account of the 
erection of superior xmes ; but the occupation of the 
Amphitheatre seemed gone for e?er ; — nor is such 
an establishment likely to be ~ wanted again in its 
original capacity, since the introduction of quad- 
rupeds on the regular stage. 

Passing along Brittle-street, we enter Smowkilt, 
a wide street on a declivity, the road out of town 
to Wolverhampton. From this part o f it, we enjoy 
a good view of St. George's Church, erected a few 
years ago, at the north-western extremity of the 
town. A little below us is a public Weighing 
Machine ; the house attached to which is built en* 
tirely of cast-iron, architecturally adorned with pi* 
fosters. This is very well, as the material takes up 
very little room, and the space allotted was extremely 
confined. These pilasters, however, have no osten- 
sible functions to perform in reference to the build- 
ing, being only; as we have observed in another 
case, pedestals or supports to some allegorical 
figures. These latter are of the same durable 
material with the house, and all from the same 
mould. They testify the virtue of Justice, and em- 
blematize the machinery over which they preside. 
The artist, in affixing these, went for too much ; — 
they are an ugly sisterhood ; such fopperies as these 
no public body should sanction. Several Steam 
Engines are here seen in the adjacent streets, which, 
by the provisions of the Birmingham Street Aet 
(02 Geo. 3d. s. 42), are enjoined to consume their 
own smoke, under certain penalties in case of failure. 
This injunction is obeyed by these Engines, — muck 
as it is by others in different parts of the town. 

On Constitution-hill (which rises before us), 



stands an ettetfsrre manufectory of Papier Maetie, 
conducted by Messrs- Jennens and Bettridge, where 
Works of great taste* and 'elegance, are produced* 
This is a species of work m which, by common con* 
sent, all rules of art, all teachings of nature, are set 
at nought. A new and gorgeous world is opened 
before the practitioner, who revels in the fabrication^ 
and delights us by the display, of beautiful, but 
wild, grotesque, and dreamy forms, aerial castlesv 
fairy vegetation, glowing in all the brilliant variety 
of metallic tints. The ingenious operations and the 
finished specimens , are no* where more completely 
and pleasingly displayed, than in the manufactory 
and show-rooms now before *ra. , , 

Great Hampton-street, which succeeds, is a wide* 
inntidy Aooking f irregular range of middling houses ; 
but at the farthest end; an interesting prospect -pre* 
tents itself^ over a well-varied country. Imnie* 
dfotely in front, are the grounds of Soho f long well 
known as thcresidence of the late Matthew Boulton, 
Esq. who found this domain almost a barren waste* 
smd in a few years covered it with finely-diversified 
pleasure grounds and plantations, and erected a 
splendid mansion, and an immense pile of work- 
shops, which latter are, by the skilful management 
of the ground and trees, almost eoncealed from ob- 
servation. Mr, Boulton's manufacturing specula- 
tions gradually increased with his increasing means 
of supporting them ; till his establishment was pro^ 
Tiftbly unequalled byany other in the world. Seve- 
ral imwly-in vented styles of metallic ornament were 
introduced by htm, to winch were added the manu- 
racture of wr ought^platfe and plated wares ; the coin* 
ing mill, capable of striking between thirty and forty 
thousand pieces in an hour; and above all, the ma- 
nufacture of Steam Engines, which were brought to 
perfection by his partner, the justly-celebrated James 
Watt. For his improvements, a patent was obtained, 
Which was .renewed by Act af Parliament, in.l77e> . 
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' It were easy lo fill several pages with an account 
wf Mr. Boulton's undertakings, and a description of 
his processes, but such lengthened narration would 
he out of place here, and the foregoing few lines 
will suffice to give an idea of what the Soho is. 
The doors of the various manufactories are, we 
believe, closed against every visitant, unless under 
very peculiar circumstances; hut there are, we be- 
lieve, show-rooms constantly open for those who 
choose to go so far for the sight and purchase of 
manufactured articles. 

* Looking to the right we have a view of the hand- 
dome suburb of rows and detach ?d houses, stretch- 
ing out to a distance of two miles from the town* 
Stud advancing far into the parish of Hands worth ; 
the eye also ranges over a considerable extent of 
country on this side, including Barr Beacon, the 
woods of Aston Park, with the spire of the Church* 
and other objects. In a pleasant valley, to the left, 
Stands a dark-coloured dwellings antiquated by tf 
coating of slags and scoriae; this, by its contriver, 
was called Hockley Abbey, but it is much better 
known by the characteristic title of the Cinder Hott*e+ 
Near this are two tolerable sheets of water called 
Hockley pools, and above it is the bulky cone of a 
Glass House, on Birmingham Heath. 

In returning, we will quit the main street to pass 
by the new Church of St. George, lately erected in 
the open fields, but already surrounded by a grow- 
ing town. The Church is in the Gothic taste, full 
of neatly-arranged and well-finished detail, both 
within and without ; but common-place in its con- 
tour, and presenting no features of originality in 
combination, or boldness of design. 

From hence, proceeding along Tower-street, our 
view is terminated by a large building, ornamented 
with cupolas, and its front distinguished by a range 
of columns more useless than those of Carlton 
House, which have caused so many jokes : for the** 
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are entirely without entablature. The building- 
was erected for a public Brewery ; — the Britannia. 
It is now occupied by the works of various mecha- 
nical experimentalists ; of these a manufactory of 
cut Nails is the principal; there is also established 
or establishing a Printing concern, on a new and in- 
genious plan, calculated to execute a vast quantity of 
work in a short time; while the work of the compo- 
sitor is to be lessened, and the beauty of the execu- 
tion increased by the novel and bold plan of con- 
stantly casting new types instead of distributing those 
which have been used! A Mr. Church is the inven- 
tor of this extraordinary process. 
. Tower-street brings us into Summer-lane, near 
to the General Hospital, a neat, extensive, and 
substantial building, in an* airy situation, conveni- 
ently contrived for the reception of a large number 
of patients. This building was commenced in 1760, 
under the auspices and superintendance of Dr. Ash, 
an eminent Physician of Birmingham ; but was 
stopped for twelve years for want of funds. At the 
expiration of this term the matter was revived ; 
subscriptions were rapidly collected, and the edi- 
fice finished in 1779, at the eost of £7137. The 
current expenses of this noble institution are sup- 
ported by annual subscriptions, assisted by frequent 
bequests and donations; and by the large sums, 
produced by the grand Triennial Musical Festi- 
tal. These festivals were commenced a few years 
after the completion of the Hospital r and for admi- 
rable management, judicious selection of perform- 
ers and of pieces, and liberality and extent of ar- 
rangements, hare stood far above every similar 
Meeting in the kingdom, till the last year or two, 
when they may have been rivalled by the perform- 
ances of V ork and Liverpool. The conduct of the 
Festivals has been for many years undertaken 
by Mr* Joseph Moore, to whose laudable exertions,. 

?a 
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. and skill in selecting and combining mnsical talent,, 
much of their great celebrity nny safely be as* 
cribed. The friends of the institution expressed 
the sense of. their obligation, a few years ago* 
to Mr. Moore, by the presentation of a hand- 
some and valuable service of plate, suitably inscribed. 
The Festivals last for four days^ The sacred music, 
as has been observed, is performed in the morning, 
of each day at St. Philip s Church, and there is a 
miscellaneous concert, or a clress ball, eaeh evening: 
at the Theatre, The net produce has gradually 
and constantly increased ; that of the meeting o^ 
1823- was. upwards pf £5000. the ^gross receipts 
being about £11,000. . ,"„''• 
. Taking a course aloij^ r $ummei^Iarie, Snowhill„ 
and Bath-street, wye pas,s by th? end of Shad well- 
street, where a few years ago, w^s erected another 
Chapel for Roman Catholic Worship. It is dedi- 
cated to; a Welch or Saxon \ Saint, of. the name of 
Chad. We next find ourselves standing before S/lj. 
Mary's Chapel,, an unadorned edifice, of an octan^ 
gular form, rather, dark from tjlie smaQness of its 
windows,, and having,, attached to one of its sides, & 
circular projection, bearing a diminutive extinguish- 
er-looking excrescence, by way of steeple. The 
benefactress was Mrs* Mayy Weaman, who pre- 
sented the ground, in the centre of whicfy it is 
placed, in 1774, and, accprding to the custom of 
the place, selected a patroness whose name should, 
perpetuate the donor's munificence. 

This is a very busy part of the' town, abounding 
in manufactories, of jewellery, gift toys, and other 
light articles ; also . of fire arms. The latter arose 
from the circumstance of the only public Proof 
House being long situated in Lancaster-street, at a 
short distance, northward, from this point. In this 
direction, and stretching far out to the right, till 
they meet the Lichfield Road, is an extensive mass 
of buildings, of comparatively late erection ; but as- 



. among so many streets, there are no objects worthy 
of particular notice, we shall content ourselves with 
stating the fact of the magnitude of this division of 
the town, without urging any research into its par- 
ticulars. 

* Proceeding up Loveday-street, we reach Steel- 
house-lane ; we allude to the name only for the sake 
of observing that it was derived from ti\e circum- 
stance of the first Steel-house or furnace for convert- 
ing iron into steel, being erected in this situation, — 
then the outside of the town. This was at the close 
of the seventeenth, or the beginning of the follow- 
ing century. The art of making steel was intro* 
duced here by a person of the name of Kettle. 

On our entrance into this street, we find ourselves 
nearly opposite to a tall, dismal-looking pile of 
smoky brick building. This is the back of the 
Parish Poor-House, and a little curve to the 
left and right, brings us to its front, in Lichfield- 
street. There is nothing interesting as a work of 
art in the design of this building ; and this is as it 
should be ; all unnecessary expense here would bo 
waste, — absurd and prodigal. It is extensive, to 
suit the magnitude of the town, and its interior is 
well-arranged. The establishment of Workhouses? 
did not, till after a long time had elapsed, succeed 
the. enactment of the Poor Laws. That before us, 

, was not erected till 1733. Its first plan included 
the central part only ; the wingsy One used as a Town 
Infirmary, and the other as a place of labour; were 
not added till many years after. The affairs of th* 
house are managed by twelve Overseers, of whom' 
half the number are annually chosen ; and by the 
body of Guardians of the Poor, consisting of 108 
inhabitants, who are elected triennially. The ne* 
cessary funds for the current expenditure are raised^ 
as usual, by town levies. In Button's History of 
Birmingham, is given an interesting document, con- 
taining an account of the Parish Disbursements for 



the Poor of Birmingham, for nearly every year 
since 1675. The following are a few of the pro- 
gressive sums ; — 



A.D. 1676 


£388 


A.D. 1790 


£16,035 


1700 


664 


1806 


19,136 


1739 


678 


1810 


2L85* 


1750 


1167 


1815 


55,674 


1781 


11,606 


1818 


61,928 



The last-mentioned year will be long remembered 
1>y the whole country, as the time of tbe heaviest 
demands. There have been occasionally nearly 
1000 paupers in the house, and 5600 upon the books 
as out-poor. 

Besides this extensive Workhouse, there is a con- 
venient and well-managed Asylum, at the edge of 
the town, in Summer-lane, for the reception of th© 
children of the poor, and where four hundred have 
been occasionally sheltered at once. This excel- 
lent addition to the Parish institutions, was esta- 
blished in 1797, and its effects are highly beneficial. 
Every thing is done which can administer to the 
reasonable comfort of the young and helpless in- 
mates, who are fed, clothed, and educated; and all 
who are able, set to work in a moderate degree; 
and by good management, the produce of their la- 
bours, in the manufacture of pins, straw : plat, &c, 
has been made very considerable. 

Leaving the Workhouse, we shall take the first 
turn to the right into JSteelhouse-lane again, in 
order to pass by a large Meeting House of the In- 
dependents, a separation from the congregation of 
Carr's-lane, which has received the scriptural ap- 
pellative of Ebenezer. It is a well-built, but una- 
dorned structure ; in front is placed a monument 
to the memory of the late respectable minister, the 
Rev. J. Brewer. A little beyond we make a return 
to the left, down the Upper Priory, which brings 
us to the Square ; one of the earliest attempts at a 
decorative location of the buildings. It is of mo- 
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derate size ; the houses which compose its side's 
respectable; and a circular portion of the area is 
enclosed by iron railing, and planted with shrubs. 
The spot is interesting to the antiquarian, as being 
the centre of the fine enclosure of fourteen acres, 
which belonged to the Priory or Hospital of St. 
Thomas the Apostle. 

Through the 3linories we proceed to Bull-street, 
wlnre, looking to the right, we perceive a plain, 
unwindowed, barn-like edifice; the meeting house 
of the " People called Quakers ;" here a tolerably- 
numerous, a very jespectable, and a thriving sect. 
About half-way down the street, near Number 27, 
stood the Chapel of the Priory, and nearly opposite 
flourished the old Red Bull Inn, on the " Wolver- 
hampton Road." From these two opponent edifices 1 
the street acquired, and bore for a considerable 
time, the double name of Bull-street) and Chapel* 
street. The old Inn, however, stood the longest, 
and carried the votes of the town in its favour. 

We are now in the high tide of retail trade, which 
continues to the end of our walk, and far beyond* 
From the farther parts of Bull-street, and of Dale- 
End, down to the lower extremity of High-street, 
the sides have long-formed lines, almost unbroken, 
of shops; but late years and increasing demand have 
brought great part of New-street into requisition, 
as well as almost the whole of Digbeth, and portions 
of other streets connected with these. The shops 
of the higher degrees, are very handsomely fitted 
up ; the form and sweep of the windows, and the 
style of the decorations, emulating those of tha 
Metropolis. 

Peeping as we pass along, into the gay deposito- 
ries of elegance and fashion, and into the well- 
stocked marts for articles of utility, we shortly ar- 
rive at the spot from whence we commenced our 
circuit, and where we bring it to a termination. 



THE TBTRB OR mRTB-EAStkRN 
WALK. 

ft were worth whfle for once, during the stran- 
ger's continuance in Birmingham, to tarn put rather 
early in the morning, to watch the starting of the 
numerous Stage Coaches, which leave the various 
Inns of New-street and High-street; at about eight 
o'clock, or a Jittle before. The London day Coaches, 
those admirable combinations of speed and punctata-* ' 
Kty, by which the traveller — if the season be not ' 
earlier or later than the term bounded by the equi«* 
hoxes, — may see the light of the same- day in ^Bir- 
mingham and in London ^ — these have got under 
way, some an hour, some (for there are several) 
two hours ago. ' ~ * 

This is a locomotive community ;-^on^ would 
imagine that the population of whole, towns was per- 
petually migrating. Who that calls to mind the 
two or three night, or rather night and day coaches^ 
which, on the first of this century,, travelled at a 
moderate pace r to and from London ; would have 
conceived it possible that they should, in so short a 
time, have multiplied to at least twenty, running 
daily on the same route, with vastly increased 
speed? 

Casting our eyes into New-street, we perceive 
the fronts of the Swan, and Hen and Chickens, en- 
cumbered with well-built vehicles, generally excel- 
lently horsed, and destined for Bristol, Bath, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Sheffield, and Shrewsbury; 
some of them Mails, and others Stage Coaches. The 
street is kept in a constant bustle by the degree of 
apparent confusion which attends the general de~, 
parture, and the apportioning of passengers and 
luggage to each conveyance. A short remove brings 
Its to the Castle Inn, where the same scene is re- 
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pelting; $nd similar active exertions are taking 
place, at tie Albion, and at the Saracen's Head, up 
Bull-street. ; < 

What we have here described, to he seen in per- 
fection, must be the object of a short stroll out, be- 
fore breakfast ; but there are perpetual arrivals and 
departures during the day. Proceeding afterwards 
ft a, more suitable hour, on our walk, we again pace 
the upper part of High-street. 
. Supposing the day to be Friday, we will turn 
down a shabby, narrow passage, encumbered with 
orange boxes, packing casks, and baskets of wares 
of various descriptions. At the end of this passage, 
in a building, which was once a dwelling-house of 
the first order, but which is now consigned to neg- 
lect and decay, we shall find the Court of Re- 
quests assembled for the dispatch of business. 

This Court was established for the summary re- 
covery of debts under forty, shillings, by an Act of 
Parliament, passed in 1752; and by another Act of 
1808, its powers were expended to' debts under five 
founds. The sittings were originallv held in the 
chamber over the Old Cross, till its destruction in 
1784. The Commissioners forming the Court of 
Requests, are seventy-two in number, of whom, 
three area quorum. Onc« in two years, ten of 
them are balloted out, and ten other inhabitants 
chcfsen in their stead. The number of cases de- 
cided in one day, is not unfrequently two hundred ; 
two sets of Commissioners sitting at the same time, 
for division of labour. . The decisions of this Court 
are final, and where so much business is dispatched, 
i.t is no small matter of praise, ^f all be done agree7 
ably to the .demands of justice, ancl uninfluenced by 
partiality or impatience. The Commissioners are 
but men, and stout swearing in such processes has 
been known to assist ip bolstering an unjust claim. 

We now pursue our way, leaving this scene of 
argument and ctisuord, At the spot where Bulk 
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street and Dale-End meet ttigh-strfcet, formerly 
6tood the Welch Cross, so called from its situa- 
tion, which once bore the name of the Welch End* 
Tiiis building, like the ~Old Cross, was an indifferent 
attempt at an accommodation for market people ; 
consisting of a smail square space, open on all sides, 
and covered by a single chamber, supported by 
heavy square piers. The chamber was appropriated 
to the purpose of a military guard-house. The 
whole building, being an incumbrance in such a 
thoroughfare, was removed in 1803, after standing 
about a century. There was, in truth, no reason 
for permitting so unornamental an appendage to re- 
main, except that, had as it was, it was the only apolo- 
gy for market accommodation, provided by the town. 

We proceed along Dale-end, where, till a few 
years ago, the Beast Market was held ; whose broad 
Jeft causeway is still the scene of a daily vegetable 
market; and whose whole length is, at Whitsuntide 
and Michaelmas, still encumbered and choked up 
by one half the crowds, the shows, and the fun of 
the fairs. On the right hand is a large space 
cleared of buildings? this was to have been the seat 
of a new Church, but proper inquiries having been 
made, after the houses had been destroyed, it was 
found that some parochial obstacle to the proposed 
erection 1 existed, which has not been yet surmounted. 
At the termination of Dale-end, near the opening 
of Stafford-street, stood another cross, (as appears 
by the plan of Birmingham in 1731) of the antique 
fashion, composed of two or three circular steps ,- 
surmounted by a column of moderate height; of the 
removal of this we have not discovered the record. 

In this excursion, we have to pass through long 
streets, unmarked by objects of ornament, and bar- 
ren of interest. Of this kind are Coleshill-street, 
and Ashsted. The former claims only the ignoble 
celebrity of being annually the scene of especial 
ftoise, intemperance, and Chapel Wahe; the latter 
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Is a considerable Hamlet, which owed it* exisleaca 
chiefly to the establishment of a Chapel there. This, 
was originally a house, built for his own residence 
hj Dx f Ash, whose name has been mentioned in, 
connexion with the Hospital,, and whose portrait, 
liy Sir. Joshua, Reynolds, ornaments one of th* 
rooms of that institution. This nouse was purchased, 
by a Birmingham attorney., who converted it into a 
Irlace of Worship for. the. established religion, dedi- 
cating it to St. James ; and the nascent suburb, bor-v 
rowing its appellation of Assisted, from the name of 
its original proprietor, rapidly increased in mag- 
nitude. 

Close to the Chapel-yard stand tjie Barracks, 
erected in the year 1793, agreeably to the fashion, 
of the time. They cover an area pf five acres, and; 
are capable of accommodating 162 men and their 
horses. They are built on ground held on a lease o£ 
only eighty years, at a cost of £13,000. The eco- 
nomy of these establishments is well illnstrated bj 
the caustic Hutton, who, on fair grounds of calcu- 
lation, shows that the mere lodging of each man cost* 
the country eleven pence per night, exclusive of foodt 
or firing. 

At a small distance, outward, is Vatohaix, one* 
a place* of considerable public resort, but now de- 
serted as unfashionable. This was originally called 
Dudjjeston, and for many ages was successively m 
residence of the Saxon Lords of Dudley Castl* 
(whence its name of Dud's Town) of the Pagan alls, 
Bottetourts, Erdingtons, Maidenhaches, and Holts, 
It. received its present title, when converted into 4 
place of entertainment, in imitation of the, London} 
resort of gaiety and pleasure. Exhibitions of fire- 
works, and middling musical performances, are held 
during the summer months ; and our artizans ard 
invited to the. spot at sundry times during the pracv 
tieable season, to partake of the alluring pastime of 
« dancing on, the green.' 9 Thereia an, air. of eidejjy 



respectability about tbe place, but without any visi- 
ble remains of the more ancient buildings. The 
situation, until invaded by the approaches of the 
town, must have been delightful; the grounds, if 
fashion permitted, are still worthy of notice, being 
laid out with considerable taste, into lawns ana 
walks, and adorned with some tolerable timber. 
* At a small distance fromVauxhall, are a handsome- 
house and extensive pleasure grounds, the residence 
of Samuel Gal ton, Esq. Banker, of Birmingham, 
who has chosen for its designation part of the ori- 
ginal orthography of the seat of the Holts. This 
modern mansion is called and spelt Dudson. To those 
who have any penchant for the preservation of the 
vestiges of antiquity, the change would seem as use* 
less as it is out of taste. 

Near this place, by the road side, is a chalybeate 
spring, orrce held in some repute ; but never having 
been properly enclosed, or made a matter of profit- 
able consideration, it is now neglected and forgotten. 
" Returning again by Vanxhall, we proceed along 
fhe eastern edge of the buildings,- by the back of the 
Barracks, to the bottom of Belmont Row. We will 
here vary our walk, by taking the towing path of 
the lower braneh of the Birmingham Canal. Fol- 
lowing its course, through lands now chiefly laid 
eut for gardens, thinly sprinkled* with dwelling- 
houses, we come to its point of junction with the 
Warwick Canal. This situation is rendered busy 
by the wharfs, warehouses, and manufactories, 
which edge the latter-named Canal, but in other 
respects, the aspect of the neighbouring land, to the 
left of our path, is rugged and miserable enough. 
On the right the scene now becomes more business- 
like. Nearly opposite to the junction of the two 
Canals, is the Proof-House, where all barrels of 
guns, pistols, &c. must be tried, and marked with 
the Government Stamp, under a severe penalty. 
The plaee fer proving the barrels of fire-arms, was' 
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formerly, at lias been noticed, at what was tealle & 
th6 Ordnance Office, in W aimer-lane; and .during 
the war, nearly 30,000 muskets have been there ex- 
amined. and finished monthly, for Government; ex- 
clusive of other barrels of all kinds, in great num- 
bers, for home consumption, and tor exportation. 
In the year 1813, a body corporate was formed by 
Act of Parliament, called '* the (juardians, Trus- 
tees, and Wardens of the Gun-barrel Proof-House, 
of the Town of Birmingham." The house now be- 
fore us, was erected immediately after. It stands 
conveniently on the bank of the Canal, and the ac- 
cess to it is from Banbury-street. It is a perfectly 
plain building, but it is rather singular that f, he 
architect should presume so much on its unadorned 
exterior, as to think uniformity also might be dis- 
carded. There are five windows on. one side of the 
entrance, and four on the other. 

Crossing the canal-bridge into Fazeley-street, we 
pass a black and blackening pile of mill-building; the 
powerful steam-engines, and extensive metal-rolling 
machinery. of Mr. Phipson. This operation, of pre- 
paring metal for platers, button makers, and other 
manufacturers, is extremely curious and interesting, 
both as respects the ponderous nature of the agents 
employed, and the precision and uniformity with 
which they execute their work. At the top of th$ 
street a considerable space of ground is enclosed 
as a Cemetery for the Parish of St. Martin. 
^lt the time of its being first adapted to this pur- 
pose, it was intended and attempted to unite the 
two divisions; thus abruptly closing up this end of 
Fazeley-street; the inhabitants, however, properly 
resisted this infringement on their rights, and by a 
summary proceeding, destroyed, every night, the 
walls which had been built up during the day. The 
obnoxious scheme was at length given up, and the 
road continues open. 

from this spot we observe, on our right, the Cha- 
«2 



£ifc bF'Sf. fcAfefftoLdiSiEW, a neat and plain tffick 
building, standing in a very irregularly-formed, but 
Spacious burial-ground. '* This €hapel was erected 
in 1749, on land presented by John Jennens, Esq. 
This interior is fitted up with considerable taste, but 
the galleries are hung very low. The architectural 
brnamfehts of the chancel-end, and the carved Work 
of the altar piece, are well executed. The organ, 
{by England), is a powerful and richly-toned in- 
strument. This Chapel is another instance in which 
the orthodox adherence to the eastern aspect for the 
altar-end, has been disregarded. The ground-plot 
fcf the building is placed parallel with the most 
-complete row of houses, and in consequence, points 
pearly north and south. 

Passing a short distance along Park-street, wi 
furn up Freeman-street and enter Moornstreet, 
opposite to a handsome Meeting-house belonging ih 
{he Unitarian Dissenters : This is called the New 
Meeting,* in contradistinction from the Place #f 
Worship of the old or original Presbyterian corigre* 
cation, which at first met in a yard at the bottom of 
f)igbeth, and afterwards in Old Meeting-street $ 
from which this was a separation in the year 1W0; 
The building then erected as the ",New Meeting** 
was in better taste than most others of that date. It 
was destroyed by fire, with other property to an 
immense amount, at the political riots of 1791. .The 

{tresent edifice was built after the lapse of almost 
ourteen years; it is faced with stone, and possesses 
considerable architectural merit. The approach td 
it is by a bold flight of steps '; the basement is massy; 
and indented into a convenient piazza, from whence 
proceed doors to the several parts of the building; 
above, rise pilasters of the Ionic ortfer, crowned 
with a well-proportioned pediment. Within, the 
Jrtaceis commodious, bnt the appearance plain, even 
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to baldness ; some connexion seems to hare existed 
: iq the minds of the contrivers, between the simpli- 
city of the Gospel, and the absence of taste within 
the edifice where it is preached. These things are 
now better understood. If however, the congrega- 
tion want taste, they abound: in liberality ; this is 
evinced in a variety of modes, and not least in a 
lofty pile of building, adjoining the Meeting, and 
occupied by Sunday Schools, sojne of the best, con- 
ducted, and the most effective in their results, of any 
in the town. In these schools, about 700 children, 
girls and boys, are educated. The excellent and 
justly-celebrated Dr. Priestley, officiated as one of 
the Ministers of this congregation, from the year 
1780, till he was hastily removed by the riots. 

Carr's-lane, a turn to the right at a little distance, 
contains another large Dissenting Place of Wor- 
ship,* where a congregation of Independents assem- 
ble. This spot was first so occupied in 1748, but the 
place was twice enlarged ; and at length in 1818, it 
was taken entirely down, an additional space of 
ground purchased, and the Meeting rebuilt on a stilt 
increased scale, and in a style of architecture, no velj 
bold, and massy, but exhibiting decided marks of 
genius in the artist. 

The street being narrow, the idea of rendering 
the entire front ornamental was discarded as use- 
less, where no adequate view could be obtained. 
The frontispiece therefore was formed into a gigan- 
tic, unadorned* perhaps heavy, mole-like frame* 
hollowed into an arch of large span ; within which 
appear the entrances, tastefully, but chastely de- 
corated ; thus bringing the ornamental part within 
the scope of the spectator, when placed only at a 
lew yards distant. The interior is more adorned, 
the style generally noble and classical, the ceiling 
beautifully finished in square compartments; but 4 
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Colonnade of the Corinthian ord'ef isTntroduced b'e^ 
hind the pulpit, of which the intention, or the ar^ 
*ehitectural necessity, is* not obvious. Oh th* 
whole, this edifice is creditable to the genius of the^ 
designer, and to the taste of the managing commit- 
tee in approving the design. 

We must not speak so highly of thti exterior of 
the Public Office, situated at a small distance in 
Moor-street This is a stone building, erected iA 
1806, rather gaily and expensively, than tastefully 
or massively characterised, and therefore the less 
consistently with the purpose of its destinatioir. 
The architecture is Ionic, on a rusticated basement ; 
but agreeably to the custom of the time, the fine 
forms of the order are disfigured by apogiaturas and 
affectations. At' the back are placed the prisons^ 
and the apartments of the keeper. 
~. This mass of building was erected in 179-5, before 
ivhich time the town prison had been a miserable, 
and ill-conducted establishment, in a close and illi- 
chosen situation, at the bottom of Peck-lane. It is> 
now airy, commodious, and healthy, and presenting 
•very comfort that is desirable in such a place. The* 
cells of the male and female inmates are properly 
entirely unconnected, and the yard provided for 
exercise by day, is also, for the same purpose of 
separation, divided into two parts by a high wall; 
The front building contains rooms for committee 
meetings, and other purposes, on the ground floor ; 
the upper story is occupied as the Police Office, anil 
the principal apartment is well arranged for thq 
' purpose.* This room is also, for Want of a better, 
occasionally used for the reception of Town's Meet* 
ings, though, from its small size, and its interior 
ijttings, it is altogether unsuitable for such adapta* 
tion. This, in cases of considerable interest and 
erowded attendance, has sometimes led to comie 
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Itesttlts; such as. the division of the Meeting, airtl 
the appointment of two Ciinirmen, acting iu separate 
rooms ; — or the hurried adjournment of the assent* 
blage to some uncomfortable place of greater area. 
A very large and simply decorated room for such 
public purposes is still among the desiderata of Bir- 
mingham, and, it may be hoped, will not be forgot- 
ten by the contrivers of any future market buildings. 

This is one of the quarters in which the centre 
way : of the streets has lately been formed of broken 
stones instead of solid pavement; on the principle 
of Mr. M* Adam. We much question the (propriety 
of this system, as applied to streets ; at all events, it 
has been ill-managed in Birmingham, and perpetual 
repairs are the consequence* Ignorance has some*- 
thing to do with this ; — we have actually observed^ 
in d iife rent spots, round, unbroken gravel, thrown 
down, under the complimentary title of a repairing 
material! 

We now open on the steep ascent of High-street^ 
.ahd our attention is caught by the statue placed neat 
the centre of the space, to the memory of LoRft 
Nee£on.* This was erected in 1809, by public sub- 
scription. The statue and its accompaniments are 
in brbnze, and represent the naval hero standing ia 
a dignified attitude, in his full uniform, and deco- 
rated with the various honorary insignia which he 
had received from different powers. The left arm 
rests on an anchor, and the group is filled up by 
other emblematical devices. The resemblance of 
the countenance is considered very faithful. Whether 
the full-sized flag staff, and the diminutive model of a 
ship of war, are correct portions of the same group, 
may fairly be questioned. The pedestal is circular, 
of white marble, and charged with groups of appro- 
priate figures in high relief. Tide style of the whole 
is masterly and effective ; it was executed by West-* 
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atacott, and is worthy of the talents of that eminent 
sculptor. It was opened to public view on the day 
appointed as a jubilee, on the entrance of his late 
Majesty into the fiftieth year of his reign, and com* 
memorates the time when all the world dispnted, 
whether the King had reigned 49 or 50 years; — 
whether the day of his coronation, in 1760, was or 
was not its own first anniversary. 

To defend the work from injury, it is surrounded 

by iron palisades in the iorm of boarding pikes, 

enclosing a small square, at each corner of which is 

• a large-sized ship lantern, bearing a brilliant gas 

flame. 

A tradesman, resident in the neighbourhood (the 
late Mr. Farror), at his death, bequeathed sixpence 
per week, for the purpose of keeping the basement 
and statue free from the accumulation of dirt. 
There is something whimsical in the first idea of so 
minute a bequest, but a little reflection will discover 
the good taste it exemplified. The action is worthy 
of imitation, as tending to produce excellent effects 
by the use of small means. 

A few minutes' walk now brings us to the top uf 
the hill, where we conclude our third walk. 



TBB FOt/RTB OR SOUTH-HA STERN 
WALK. 

Our next circuit will be a long one, as it* course 
will lead ti * out beyond the smith-eastern limits of 
the town and its dependencies; We commence by 
descending tfefehill of Highrstreet. Noar the upper 

Eart, on the left, is a fairspeoimea of the old style 
f building; Composed ' of timber framing, filled up 
with lath and plaster work. The date of these is 
usually about the close of the sixteenth century; 
t The view downward,- from the brow of the hill> ii 
striking; the bosses dn each side are lofty and sub- 
stantial; the Church of &t. Martin, tolerable only 
fa mails, execrable in its details, except its fine and 
lofty Spire, occupies the principal space in the front j 
sited the eye traces the line of street on its right, to 
* considerable distance j penetrating into Deritend ; 
passing by and over Mr. Beardsworth's Repository, 
on the top of which, a large figure of sl, white horse^ 
taakes, even at this distance, a conspicuous appears 
ance . Behind the whole we catch a glimpse of green 
Helots, and of the tranquillity of tho country, which 
contrasts strikingly with the bustling scene imme- 
diately before us. From this spot the observer k» 
sfpt to complain of the contour of Nelson's Monument t 
as seen in rear. ' Its parts being confounded in tho 
distance, the whole effect is that of an overgrown 
reptile, writhing its limb* into fantastic forms, or of 
a gigantic dragon, spreading out its legs and wingsi 
Almost the whole of this open ipace was, not 
xnariy years ago, choked by shabby and cumbrous 
piles of old building. A little above the spot now 
occupied by the statue, stood the Old Cross; placed 
thete in ancient times, and renewed in various tastes, 
as occasion required. This was finally removed in 
MDi; but the other nuisances, the line of Ul~coft» 
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irived shambles, and a confused mass of dirty, 
crowded, and tottering houses, which almost sur- 
rounded the Church, were not cleared away till tha 
commencement of the present century. Their era- 
di( ation was a great and manifest improvement to 
the town. 

Near the Church-yard, stands a curious, and, at 
<i rst sight, questionable object. When the eld 
buildings were removed » the operation revealed to 
riew a pump, which had been long beneficial to the 
public ; — a thing, too valuable to be removed and 
lost ; too unsightly to remain undisguised, in. so im- 
posing a situation. It was accordingly cased ift- 
a tone- work of a fantastic and nondescript. form, 
comprising and confounding the elements of Egyp- 
tian and Grecian architecture, but singularly un- 
favourable to the action of those essential parts, th* 
handles ; while the equally indispensable spont j* 
travestied by being inserted into a mask, represent- 
ing a lion's face, which breaks the stream, and pre- 
vents the unembarrassed flow of water. And thi* 
was Birmingham taste and science, deliberately and 
■wilfully exerting themselves, under the approbation 
of the public authorities. 

. The present market-place having been, as abov* 
described, nearly covered with buildings, the right 
and' left openings naturally took, different names* 
.The right side (in descending) was called Spicer^ 
afterwards Spiceal-sireet, which name it still bears ; 
and the left, from Moor-street to Park-street, took 
or continued .the name of %he Bull-ring. We say 
continued, because the name is probably older than 
the vanished destructions. It arose from certain 
privileges granted to one John Cooper, who flourish- 
ed in the High-street, about, three hundred years 
ago, and who was a benefactor to the town. One 
of the remunerating privileges claimed by the said 
I'ooper, was, that be should bait a butt in this part 
*f the. town, whenever he pleased. There is no at* 



toMthig'ftr 'the laste* of long-passed Ages; fend 
there are still, not far distant, towns , whose deni* 
sens would highly esteem the charter which should 
leave them in the undisturbed enjoyment of that an- 
cient and " truly British sport/' as it has been called ; 
free from all apprehension of the denationalising 
efforts of Sunday Schools and Abolition Societies. ■; 
: This triangular area, the seat of the market, is, 
on Thursdays and Saturdays crowded nearly to the 
lop. Different parts are by common consent appro- 
priated to the sale of different articles, and lines- 
and alleys of stalls are erected, some of which have/ 
coverings to afford a partial shelter to a few of the 
venders; but many more are exposed, with their 
benches and stalls, to all the visitation of the ele- 
ments. The scene is one of great throng and anima- 
tion, and it is by no means easy to cross from Spi- 
ceal-street to the opposite side of the way, with a 
carriage. Even the causeways attached to the* 
Church-yard are filled with small dealers, down to* 
the junction with St. Martin's-lane; on the right 
#ide, with exhibitions of books, stationery, white 
mice and singing-birds; en the left, with large par- 
terres of crockery ware, displayed in regular figures, 
and in very considerable quantities. Near the Sta- 
tue is placed a beadle,. with the public or standard 
scales and weights, which every one is at liberty tq 
have recourse to, free of expense, to ascertain the 
correctness of those used by the. market attendants. 
•We now reach the paKsading of St. Majrtin's* 
Church-yard. Through this enclosure there was 
originally a public walk, hot since the houses sur? 
rounding it were removed, the gates have been kept 
locked ; nor is the exclusion of any considerable; 
consequence to the inhabitants, especially as there 
is nothing in the appearance of the edifice it enclo- 
ses to induce any wish for a close inspection* 
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- The external aspect of the Church U m«a**a£ 
poor. It is to the eye a hrick building, erected itt 
the dark age* of the arte, and not eyeji displaying 
those forms of which its common material is *nscep4 
tihle. Its real antiquity is, however,very great,— 
probably not less than a thousand years hare elap- 
sed since its foundation: but being in a state of 
decay, the whole- of the* body -and, tawer were, in 
the year 1690, cased with brick ; -when the workmen 
endeavoured to give additional effeetto their ope* 
itftions, by buHesquing the windows and other parte. 
This coating of brick was necessary to preserve the 
edifice from falling, but the alteration of the Qrigfe- 
mal forms was an act of malice prepense against* 
venerable antique, and is to be lamented accordingly: 
The spire alone escaped the hands of the matte* 
mastms, and stands, a tee monument o£ the skill of 
the ecclesiastical architects of the olden time* 
Later repairs have restored the four pinnacles 
at the base of the spire, when it was suggested 
J>y the absolute wisdom of the time, to attach vane* 
to each* The only convenience of these appendages 
is, that being arbitrarily acted on by the eddying 
currents of air driving roundthc spire ; any. person 
who looks up at one or the other, may at all tube* 
pereeive the indication of a wind blowing according 
to his individual wishes. ' 

About fifty years ago, in removing someold build- 
ing in St. Martin's lane, the workmen perceived thai 
the Church-yard wall was* only a case to a m*ch 
lower on*, which beinglaid open, exhibitedthe date 
of 1310. further rese^rcbducovered stoU.aatfgiei? 
watt, not more than four feet high from the lower 
level, crowned with an antique coping of the Saxon 
ehafaoter;— probably the original fence of the ear 
dosure. This curious discovery showed that the 
Church originally stood on the slope of the hill* 
with an access to its interior,, by a flight of steps,, 
and tjiat the Church-yard has been gradually raised 
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to its present high elevation by the accumulation of 
bodies interred there, during many centuries. 

Not more appearance of antiquity is preserved 
within the Church, than without. The interior is, 
handsome and rich, its ornaments bold, imposing, 
and in good taste, but modern. There, remain*' 
near the north-western angle of the Chnrch, two 
very fine antique monuments, consisting of recum- 
bent figures in white marble ; but it is not known 
whom they represent. The shield of one is charged 
with the Bend Lozenge of the de Birmingham!, and 
is conjectured to be the effigy of William, who lived, 
in the reign of Edward the First. The other is far 
more ancient. Both are fine works of their kind, 
and deserve more care than they receive, in a place ; 
where the inhabitants should be chary of the few* 
remnants of antiquity they possess. The Church 
underwent a thorough repair in 1786,— not before* 
it was wanted, — but it is impossible not to feel regret- 
that the spenders of the money did not avail them- 
selves of the assistance of some person of taste and 
judgment; to preserve such of the vestiges of its an- 
cient state, as from their comparative entireness 
might still have been suffered to remain in sight. 
** Although I pleaded," says Hutton, "without a 
fee, I was no more regarded than some who plead - 
with one. It is easy to destroy that which can never 
be restored." 

Descending the hill, with the Church to oar 
right, we will just look into. Park-street, where, at 
a small distance from us, is a Charity School, be- 
longing to the Unitarian Dissenters. It was esta- 
blished in 1760, and the present building, a large 
and commodious house, was purchased in 1791* 
Both boys and girls were originally received, but in 
the year 1813, it was agreed, at a general Meeting 
of the Subscribers, to admit girls only. The nunv^ 
ber is generally about forty-five; they are clothed, 
maintained, and judiciously educated, so as to forn* . 
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respectable members of society in the domestic ca- 
pacity. 

Close to this School is the Female Lancasterian 
School, whose entrance is from a back street. This 
institution is likewise well conducted, and produc- 
tive of excellent results. 

Entering Digbetii (Duck's-batk, according to 
Hut ton' s etymology — formerly We1l-*treet y an ob- 
viously appropriate name), we observe several 
water-carts, standing to be filled by the streams 
which flow through elevated troughs ; this is effect- 
ed by the labour of the concealed operators at the 
pumps. This is the seat of the great bed of soft 
water, from which the town is supplied, through the 
medium of these carts. We are now in the lower 
part of the old town, but the whole aspect of the 
street has been gradually changed during the last 
thirty years. There was, till lately, on the right, 
near the farther end, a small mass of very ancient 
buildings of the black and white order, projecting 
inconveniently beyond the proper line. These, how- 
ever, among other late alterations, have been swept 
nway, and neat new houses, with shops, erected. A 
short space of time will probably see the whole of 
this mis-shapen termination reduced to a uniform 
width, and rendered more fit for the London en- 
trance into the town. . 

A little beyond the opening of Digbeth, we cross 
"the River Rea 9 which, till dammed up to supply the 
very ancient Mill, whieh stands a quarter of a mile 
below, was an inconsiderable and fordable stream, 
passed probab.ly by pedestrians with the* help of 
stepping-stones. For many centuries a bridge has 
however been necessary. The one we now cross, 
was erected in 1789, but left in an unfinished state 
till about ten years ago; when it received its present 
fantastic completion. The piers or pedestals which * 
strengthen the balustrades, are charged with some 
sculptured ornaments, which, at first sight, seem • 
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intended to represent the weil-wigged heads of imafc^ 
ginary judges or divines; — or it might be, of road 
commissioners, the promoters of the work ; placed 
there to keep all secure by their own essential grar 
xity^ Closer inspection however, shows them to be 
solid lumps of stone, scored on their facings with 
the heraldic glories of the house of Birmingham, 
and adorned with ponderous wreaths of laurel, cut 
out of the same blocks. 

We are now in the Hamlet of Deritend. Dirtey, 
or Dirty-end, according to Leland; — the Rea-gate- 
end y as- conjecturally derived by Mr. Hamper, a 
skilful antiquary, and long a resident in the place ; 
.and certainly the latter etymology is to be preferred. 
This extensive Hamlet is in the Parish of Aston, 
and is of considerable antiquity. The Chapel, de- 
dicated to St. John, which we now approach, was 
first erected in 1382, but the ancient edifice being 
completely worn out, it was rebuilt in its present 
form in 1735. Beyond the Chape], are a few more 
houses in the lath and timber style; of these the 
White Lion and Old Crown Inns, are the best speci- 
mens ; the latter* is a very fine old edifice of the 
kind ; is a good deal enriched by carved work, anp! 
Las suffered little alteration in its appearance, ex- 
cept on the ground-floor, where bow-windows have 
been introduced, spoiling the effect of the ancient 
projecting upper story. The central or entrance 
projection is very prominent. 

Deritend seems to have continued a single street, 
till about the. year 1767, when a turnpike road was 
opened t^Alcester, and sometime after, this became 
the regular egress for Coventry, the road to which 
had formerly led round by Coleshill. Since these 
changes, the increase of buildings and streets has 
been rapi J and constant. 

Quitting here the principal or High-street, we 
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tarn to the- left along Heath-mill-lane, at the end ef 
which are some iron-works called Cooper's Mills, 
which, according to Hutton, were probably set in 
motion by the waters of the Rea, during the era 
of the Heptarchy. They are however now more 
indebted to the power of steam than to the trickling* 
of a petty river. Crossing the Warwick canal, we 
continue in a straight line through a poor street till 
we reach a point where several roads diverge. We 
here bear rather to the right up Garrison-lane, which 
affords a pleasant prospect over Vauxhall, Ashsted, 
the Barracks, &c. The upper part of this road, a 
few years ago, presented the appearance of one of 
those deeply-excavated ways, which abounded neat 
'all large towns, occasioned by constant wear and 
no renewals. A little beyond, we make a short turn 
to the right over a stile, and by a quiet field path, 
affording in its course one of the most interesting 
views over the town,, we reach the Coventry road, 
Nearly opposite to us is a small shattered brick ruin, 
the remnant of Bordesley Hall, an elegant mansion, 
built by the first John Taylor; Esq. whose name 
we have mentioned, as a great improver of the ma- 
nufacturing celebrity of tbe town. The situation, 
of the house, before the increase of building, must 
have been delightful; and considerable taste was 
displayed in the decorations of the grounds, which* 
though not extensive, were well varied. This was 
one of the residences which suffered the fires of 
martyrdom at the riots ; the riots, to which a Bir* 
mingham narrator has so often occasion to allude; 
and which form such an era in our modern history. 
The place before us remained in the state in which 
the flames had left it, during the life of the then pos- 
sessor; who could afford to suffer the diminished 
profits of the domain, and who perhaps thought 
such a recollection of the spirit of the time would 
afford an instructive memento. Both the walls of 
the bouse, and the ornamental scenery of the little. 
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park, were therefore suffered quietly to approach thj 
beauty of decay. The face of things has, however, 
been latterly completely altered. Several new- 
houses have been erected in different parts ; the trees 
cut down, and the remains of the house reduced to 
the one small mass which we see. A small brook 
crosses the road below us, which haying been dam- 
med up, served as the feeder to a fine sheet of orna- 
mental water ; this however is now set at liberty, and 
the quondam pond brought into cultivation: We 
here enjoy a good view of the Eastern end of a new- 
ly-erected Gothic Chapel, which at present seems 
delightfully placed intlie fields, but which will pro- 
bably soon arag after it, piles of brick and mortar 
into the country. Advancing up a gentle ascent, we 
arrive at the place where the London roads, through 
Coventry and Stratford, diverge. Our researches 
still prevent our return into the town, and lead us a^ 
little way up the Stratforft branch. We now pass by 
the Westernfront of Trinity Chapel,* the.Gothic 
edifice just alluded to. This is a work of consider- 
able architectural merit, rather in the taste and 
style of King's College Chapel, Cambridge. It is 
without spire or tower, and the close imitation of its 
archetype, in the high-peaked barn-like roof, broken 
only by the little pinnacles rising from each buttress,. 
to be admired requires to be appreciated by a scienti- 
fic eye. This Western front however is admirable* 
There is a boldness and grandeur, as well as (we be- 
lieve) a novelty, in the combinations of the entrance > 
which reflect great credit on the architect, Mr. F. 
Goodwyn. The commodiously-placed door-ways, 
are included within a finely-turned and spacious, 
sheltering arch, tastefully and rather richly adorned 
within and under, while its outer contour is with 
great skill combined and blended with the other or- 
namental parts of the work. The interior i& 
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scarcely correspondent; or rather it is not entirely 
consistent with itself. The Eastern end is highly 
adorned ; the two pulpits and the communion fable 
richly fitted up, hut the whole of the remainder is 
extremely plain; the walls being deficient even in 
those accompaniments of columns or pilasters which 
the arched and ribbed ceiling demanded. Another 
instance of the result of considering architectural 
display as merely decorative and unconnected with 
the actual formation of a building. The altar piece, 
a painting lately added, representing Christ healing 
at the Pool of Bethesda, is by the Messrs. Foggo. 
It possesses high pictorial merit, whether as regards 
the composition and expression of the figures, the 
arrangement of the groups, the harmony of the co- 
louring, or the general effect of the whole. 

About this place was another extraordinary in- 
stance of the depth to which our ancestors suffered 
their roads to be worn, without being at the pains 
of repair. Hutton states that during the early part 
of the last century, it was here in some parts fifty ^ 
eight feet below the bank. This, we presume to 
think an error in the record. Looking at the height 
of a house of three moderately-lofty stories, and 
imagining a hollow-way deep enough to conceal two 
Such dwellings, the one piled on the other, the 
statement seems incredible. At a rather later period 
however, it is certain that a well-loaded waggon of 
hay was completely sunk, and lost to view between 
the aspiring banks. This part of the road is called 
Camp-hill, and took its name from the encampment 
of the Parliamentary forces on the spot, in the year 
1643, when the inhabitants of Birmingham generally 
took part against Charles the First. Their resist- 
ance to the progress of Prince Rupert's army on its 
inarch from Oxford, caused a smart action, in which 
the spirited defenders of the place were routed by 
superior numbers. The Prince was so much pro* 
Toked by the pertinacity of his inconsiderable foes* 



that be set fire to the town, by which, several houses 
in Ball-street were consumed ; and levied heavy 
contributions to prevent any future demonstrations. 

A bend to the right, leads us from the Stratford 
to the Alcester road. At the point of junction withy 
the latter, stands a fine old timbered mansion. Its 
date, as seen over the entrance, is 1602, and till 
some injudicious alterations lately made, injured its 
exterior, it was perfect and entire. Its character 
is now much changed ; and the trifling addition to 
the size of the lower rooms, is dearly purchased by 
the loss of the characteristic projection of the upper 
parts of the house. 

Turning now towards the town, we enjoy a finer 
view ; comprising a considerable portion of Birming- 
ham, and extending over Edgbaston and the adjoin- 
ing country, terminating in the undulating line of 
Bromsgrove Lickey. We enter Deritend by Mose- 
ley-street. The buildings on our left, a little way 
down, are those of an extensive Brewery. We turn 
along Alcester-street, for the purpose of noticing 
the extremely gay front of Messrs. Fuller's Distil- 
lery; consisting of a richly-decorated Doric Piazza 
below, with an Ionic story above ; of stone too ; no 
stuccoed imitation. How such a piece of work 
straggled up into this obscure situation ; or what 
motive was strong enough to induce such a display 
of prodigal expenditure, it is difficult to conjecture* 

Bradford-street y the second which crosses Alces- 
ter-street, offers, to the right, a good view of Trinity 
Chapel; though it is to be regretted that this build* 
ing was not placed so as to fill the centre of the 
vista. The view down the street to the left also is 
rather striking; commanding the Churches and 
several principal objects, well disposed. This street 
received its name from Henry Bradford, who, in 
1767, foreseeing that the extension of Deritend only 
waited for a commencement, oiler ed a freehold to 
the first person who would build a house upon hi* 



estate. The result has shown tbe correctness of 
his anticipat ons, in the rapid growth of the ten or 
twelve long Streets of new Deri tend. 

The straight line before as, would bring as to the 
right-hand corner of Smithfield; but we shall make 
a dolour, in order 4o pass by the extensive establish* 
•ment of Mr. Beards worth, whose " Repository," 
distinguished by the emblematic white horse, mount- 
ed on its roof, is visible from the hill of High-street* 
This is a very well-cond acted concern, where a 
large assortment of carriages, and a considerable 
number of horses, are constantly on sale by private 
contract; and on the morning of every Thursday, by 
public auction; 

Smithfield, as we have stated, is the site of the 
ancient Manorial residence of the de Birmingham. 
It received its present form and arrangements in 
1B16, when the moat was filled up, and every ves- 
tige of its original state erased. The aspect now is 
that of a spacious quadrangle, with broad ways 
along three of its sides ; the principal part of the 
area being walled and palisaded round, and divided 
into compartments for the reception of cattle, &c. 

Turning into Bromsgrove-street, a wide opening 
to the left, and then outwards, down a short branch 
street or alley, the stranger may, if he be disposed* 
follow the track of the rivulet which fed the moat; 
and the peculiarity of whose course, being parallel 
with an opponent current, has been remarked in 
our historical part The filling up of the moat has 
turned the course of the stream, and its former bed 
is partly obliterated. It is however open in part, 
and the path by its side, leads to some very pleasant 
walks along the branches of the River Rea, which 
is divided in order to feed the Mills in its course. 

Returning by Hurst-street, and crossing Broms- 
grove-street, we pass by a large and powerful spring, 
called Lady- well; probably of ancient celebrity, 
and named in especial honour of " our lady." This 



spring rises close to the surface of the ground, and 
appears in the form of a small enclosed pool of an* 
cient aspect. It affords a perennial supply of the 
finest and softest water. Close to this, are the 
Lady-well Baths, perhaps the most complete in the 
kingdom. They are fed by the streamlet which 
overflows fr,om the adjoining "■well," and by other 
springs. The swimming-bath is a pond 36 yards 
long and 18 wide, varying in depth from three to 
five feet, placed in a retired garden, enclosed by 
walls ; there are several cold baths, and every pro- 
per convenience for medical bathing, whether hot, 
tepid, vapour, or fumigating. The establishment is 
in the hands of Messrs. Monro, and is conducted 
with a degree of spirit hitherto unknown, and with 
much attention to the accommodation of the public. 

Leaving the baths, and taking a tip-toe peep over 
a wall, we notice the very ancient Parsonage 
House of St. Martin's, a curious, low, straggling 
building, surrounded by a moat, like the Manor- 
house. Keeping along the wall of the garden or 
paddock belonging to this Parsonage, we enter 
8mallbrook-street, by Lady-well Walk. On our 
right, we observe a long range of low building, with 
a high roof. This was the old Tithe Barn, belong- 
ing to the Parsonage ; useful in its original capa- 
city, when the ground about it was ploughed and 
sowed ; now, more appropriately and profitably 
employed as warehouses and shopping. 

Two or three sharp turns bring us to the Old 
Meeting-House, in Old Meeting-street. On this 
•pot, was erected the Presbyterian Place of Wor- 
ship, in the reign of King William the Third ; by a 
congregation which had formerly assembled in a 
place at the bottom of Digbetb, which still bears the 
name of Meeting-house Yard. The first erected 
Place of Worship on the present spot, was in a very 
homely style of building, and fortunately shared 
tbe fate of its fellow in the purgative fires of 1791% 
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'The two congregations of the Old and New Meet- 
ings afterwards met together at the Amphitheatre, 
in Livery-street, till the rebuilding of the Old Meet- 
ing, in its present form, which was accomplished 
in a few years. It is a neat edifice, well and sub- 
stantially built with brick, except the basement, 
which is of stone, and forms a piazza. The interior 
is handsomely fitted up, and ornamented in good 
taste, but without frippery. A burying-ground of 
considerable capacity, is attached to the back of 
this Meeting ; and near it stand the Sunday School*, 
erected about five years ago, by subscriptions fotf 
the purpose. 

From hence we quickly reach Worcester- street, 
the Moorfields of Birmingham ; its lower half being 
almost exclusively inhabited by Brokers, whose 
dealings are extensive, in new and second-hand fur- 
niture, tools, machinery, &c. 

Looking along Bell-street, a narrow turn to our 
right, we perceive a curious instance of the unex- 
pected effect of irregularly-disposed streets. The 
spire of St. Martin's Church is here seen rising over 
the centre of the way; although, reasoning from a 
supposed knowledge of the position of the- respec- 
tive points, the observer would have imagined it to 
be far out of sight on the right hand. 

Worcester-street originally joined New-street 
by a covered gateway. This seems to have been a 
favourite mode of saving ground, practised by our 
frugal ancestors. The dark and narrow access was 
removed, and the street much widened and improved, 
.early in the present century. It is now a consider- 
able thoroughfare for coaches. Not only do those 
.for Bath and Bristol take this road, but some of the 
London coaches also, in preference to the more 
steep and hazardous descent of High-street. 

We conclude our long, devious, and perhaps not 
very interesting excursion, on entering New-street, 
Bear its eastern termination. 



THE FIFTH OR SOUTHWESTERN 
WALK. 

Out present proposed route lie* through a rather 
inconsiderable portion of the town; but we shall 
extend our walk through some tolerable country and 
suburban scenery. 

* Passing a little way along New-street, we turn 
to the left down Peck-lane ; at tbe bottom of which, 
in a then close situation, was the old dungeon, till the 
Prison and Public Office in Moor-street were built. 
The miserable buildings composing and surrounding 
the prison taring been cleared away, left a large 
open space, which is now well occupied by the Na- 
tional or Madras Schools, erected in 1813, for 
the gratuitous education of the children* of the poor, 
on the system introduced by D/% Bell. The build- 
ing is substantial, well lighted, and unadorned. 
The ground-floor is adapted to receive fire hundred 
boys, and there is a room over it of similar capacity, 
for the accommodation of an equal number of girls. 

The left hand turning here is Dudley-street, and 
was perhaps the .earliest of the extension of the town,'* 
being the road towards Dudley, which was a place 
of high importance, the residence of the dominant 
baron, to whom the manorial Lords of Birmingham 
long owed and paid " suit and seTTice." The right 
hand part of this line took the name of Pinfold -street, * 
from a Pinfold opposite to the opening of Peck- 
lane, which'was not removed till 1752. 

We now tread some dirty streets, which bring us 
to Suffolk -street, a straight, wkle., and well-propor- 
tioned line ; but occupied by houses of in&onsidera- ^ 
ble chnracter. We cross it and proceed up Severn- 
street, where we find the Synagogue for Jewish 
worship, a respectable but not striking edifice ; and 
the Lakcaste&ian School, a large plain building, * 



opened in 1809, and calculated to receive four hun~ 
dred boys, to be educated on the plan prescribed 
by the benevolent Joseph Lancaster. From some* 
Cause, neither this nor the National School* are at 
this time in a flourishing condition. ' Probably & 
time of peace and employment is not the time for 
mental or moral improvement ; all the growing chil- 
dren, who are able to earn a weekly pittance, are 
pressed into the service of the manufactories ; — too 
often, by enhancing the already-increased gains of 
the parent workmen, to increase their means of vi- 
cious indulgence. Another cause too is, that elee- 
mosynary aid of a description which is neither seen, 
felt, eaten, nor drank, is apt to be undervalued; and 
when Schools for 1400 children were opened, and 
the work of education suddenly urged forward ; it 
seemed as if, by consenting to send their children, 
the poor conferred some sort of favour on their 
benefactors. 

At the foot of Suffolk-street, branches off* the 
Horse Fair, so called from its former adaptation. 
This leads to Bristol-street, and then along the new 
line of the great western road, opened at the close 
of the last century. The town now extends far out 
In that direction, and new lines of streets, for up- 
wards of a mile from this spot, have been and are 
laying down, principally towards the rising grounds 
of Edgbaston Parish. A few of those who wish to 
keep their well and closely-neighboured houses 
in the semblance of the country, persist in calling 
Bristol-street, the " New Road," a name which it 
bore for a few years after its formation, but which 



•• We nerer understood the pourquoi of this appellation. TK* 
•jttablishment of these -Schools was subsequent to the "Royal Lamcao- 
teflon," which, as their name indicates, bad been sanctioned and pa- 
tronised by Jfq/e«ty, and proved to be conducted on a system calcu- 
lated for the instruction of the poet of the nation. Dr. BelTs system • 
possessed no striking nature of novelty, and was not even inyented ia 
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i* now nearly obsolete. Our course lies to the 
rigbt, through Exeter-row and Bath-row, names in- 
• dicative of their having beeg formerly on the line 
of the Western road. At the end pf Exeter- row is 
JHollowmy Bead, a name which perpetuates the re- 
collection of one of the deeply- worn roads which we 
have before mentioned. In this, thirty years ago, 
a carriage, was nearly concealed between the high 
embankments which formed the causeways* Leav- 
ing Bath-row we will still pursue the course of the 
old road, now a retired lane bearing to the left, and 
forming a pleasant walk, varied if we choose, by field 
paths, to the- village of Edgbaston,* 

This was, till lately, a rural situation, and its an* 
cient Church and simple-railed Church-yard, main- 
tained the sequestered and tranquil character of 
rusticity* It was a valuable relic of aboriginal sim- 
plicity, in the near neighbourhood of bustle and 
business. Improvement has, however, discovered 
and disturbed this retreat ; it is become a smart and 
fashionable appendage to Birmingham. The old, 
wild, and picturesque lanes are trimmed and spru- 
ced; gay villas and mercilessly straight streets 
stalk up to the very precincts of the sanctuary ; the 
Church ia modernised, and the Church-yard itself, 
that quiet and soothing spot, has been as tastelessly 
as needlessly violated, by edging it with red brick 
walls, topped by vile aristocratic irqn railing; the 
gates locked up in useless care, to prevent the ap- 
proach of imaginary depredations. 

Near the Church, is one of the prettiest cottage 
residences in the neighbourhood, tastefully decora-. 
ted, and surrounded by gardens of moderate size J 
skilfully laid out. From the road in front of this, 
there is an extensive and interesting prospect over 
a fine valley, to. the distant opposite rising grounds 
about Moseley and the adjacent country ; but the 
near view is injured by the new lines of houses 
from the Bristol road* which ten4 towards this point. 



—The gate near the Church-yard' leads into tike 
grounds of Edgbaston Hall — a seat of Lord Cal- 
thorpe's, inhabited by Edward Johnstone, M. D. 
The honse is a plain brick building, erected on the 
site of one destroyed by Oliver Cromwell ; the park 
is not extensive, but is finely varied, contains much 
good timber, is adorned by a fine sheet of water, 
and commands beautifully rich prospects. 

Bearing to the right, along what was once a 
rery pleasant field-path, but which is now merged 
into Caltkorpe-street, we observe several neat and 
elegant villas, residences of Merchants and. Manu- 
facturers of Birmingham. They are agreeably si- 
tuated, and several of them built in good taste. We 
here pass over the Worcester canal, which is car- 
ried by a short tunnel under this high ground. This 
canal is here an ornament to the country, from the 
gently-curved course it takes, and from its consi- 
derable width. 

Immediately beyond the Tunnel, is a large house, 
occupied as a Charity School, for the education of 
deaf and dumb children. This excellent institution 
took its rise from a lecture on the subject, delivered 
by Dr. De Lys, a resident Physician, at the Bir- 
mingham Philosophical Society in the year 1812. 
The lecturer rendered his. address interesting, by 
exhibiting the progress. in reading, writing, &c. 
made by a deaf and dumb child, in whose instruction 
he had been benevolently occupied ; and concluded 
by calling the attention of his auditors to the situa- 
tion of the unfortunate individuals, so imperfectly 
organized, when uninstructed. A public meeting 
was shortly after convened, at which it was deter- 
mined to raise funds for the establishment and sup- 
tort of a Charity School, for the benefit of a ttuni- 
er of these objects of compassionate interest. The 
School was opened in 1814, and the pupils placed 
under the care of Mr. Thomas Braidwood, grand- 
mtu of the gentleman of that name who first distin- 



guisfced himself for bis skill i» this species of tuition 
The number of pupils ha& gradually increased with 
the increasing subscriptions,, from fifteen to upwards* 
of thirty. Their proficiency in reading, writing, 
and even in speaking, and their ingenuity in draw- 
ing, and in various work* of art, are satisfactory 
and pleasing. 

We new enter on the more completely-filled line 
of Calthorpe-street, which brings us to the Five 
Wag*, so still called, although this point is now the 
confluence of six ways. The stranger may here re- 
turn by a straight line into the town, passing by the 
Eagle Foundery and Baskerville-place ; or he may 
extend hia walk y sauntering up Hagley-row, the 
principal of these way** The residences on this 
road, bespeak opulence and good taste ; they are 
numerous, and have generally, the desirable accom- 
modation of gardens and shrubberies. It may not be 
amiss to follow their course as far as the Plough 
and Harrow, a small public housfr, with superb 
stables of modern-antique appearance, which will 
probably be sometime matched by an inn of mag- 
nitude and aspect to suit. 

Before us, on the left side of the road, distant a 
quarter of a mile, is a large pile of building, labelled 
' in front •' Hazelwood School." This is an extensive 
and admirably-conducted establishment, which has 
latterly attained considerable celebrity. Nearly a 
hundred respectable youths are educated by Messrs. 
Hill, whose object has been to facilitate the acquire- 
ment ,of the various branohes of knowledge, by the 
introduction of the most technical regularity of 
system ; and to improve and excite their mental 
energies, by permitting them to govern their com- 
munity by laws of their own formation, administered 
by officers selected from their own members. The 
Hazelwood mode of instruction has been minutely 
detailed in a work entitled " Public Education ;" 
and the Messrs* Hill are ever politely anxious te 
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aflbrd every information to those who are inclined 
to inspect their proceedings, which will amply re- 
pay the intelligent visitor for the time so occupied. 
• Turning to the right from hence, we pass the 
building to which is attached the tall Tower, or 
Monument, mentioned in our first tour. This is 
built of brick, is seven stories high, arid was never 
made of any use, except in the capacity of pigeon- 
houses. It was erected in 1758, by John Ferrott, 
J2sq. whose name it partially bears, with an appro- 
priate satirical adjunct — Perrotfs Folly ! We are 
now again on the ickenield-strcet, along which, un- 
der the name of Monument -lane, we proceed, pass- 
ing by a few handsome houses, till we take a fields 
path towards the town, which leads us to the bank 
of the Birmingham Canal. Here, on our right, is 
Lady Woott House, pleasantly situated in retired 
fields. Crossing the Canal, a little beyond, we soon 
after reach the Crescent Bridge, by a narrow lane 
through the midst of the numberless gardens which 
attracted our early attention. ' •< 

From this angle of the Crescent, we will vary oh* 
walk, by passing below the High Terrace on which 
}t stands ; making our way among the Wharfs and 
Warehouses along the Canal; noticing the quantity 
of merchandise constantly arriving and departing, 
and receiving amusement from the busy scene. This 
brings us to the north-east extremity of the Cres- 
cent, from whence, following the wall of B as kervi He- 
place, we reach Paradise-street, and then New* 
street. The junction of these streets is one of the 
most pleasing and lively spots in the town. Ari 
open space, receiving into one focus the radiations 
of six ways, there is a continual succession of ob- 
jects ; and being the centre of a busy manufacturing 
district, the throng of artizans leaving their several 
workshops, at the hour of One, and hurrying to 
their meal, has a particularly animated and cheer* 
ful effect ; especially in this time of plentiful em- 
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pltjymsnt The view along New-street also, fro«i 
this point, with Christ Church as a fore-ground 
object, makes an agreeable picture, whose various 
features ppen upon us as we proceed, along the 
street, to the place of our constant meeting and 
parting. 



We have thus completed five tolerably wide ex- 
cursions through the streets of Birmingham; in 
<loing which it is hoped that no object of any moment 
has been omitted. For not penetrating intp every 
part, we make no apology ; it were useless to tra- 
verse a series of unmarked and uninteresting streets, 
for the sole purpose of " seeing the place. " — 
Middling and blackened houses, smoking manufac- 
tories, and pebbled pavements, are sufficiently com- 
mon. The fear is, that we have already led our 
charge too far, and that partial appreciation of 
the splendours past and present, of our native/town,, 
may have induced us, in too many instances, -€o point 
out indifferent objects, as worthy of recollection. 
At all events however, we have been brief, and have < 
avoided dwelling long upon minor points. 

We have still to devote a very few more pages to 
certain subjects which could not be discussed in any 
of our former sections. Institutions and customs 
whose action is rather felt, than their existence 
rendered visible by any external demonstration ; — - 
which merit the notice of the stranger, though they 
present no fixed point for the eye to rest upon. 
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PUBLIC EXPENDITURE, 

AHD EWDOWID 

ESTABLISHMENTS fob the BENEFIT Of in* POOR r 
$c. 8fc. 

Birmingham is destitute of those sources of pub- 
lic revenue, which enable the authorities of many 
towns to expend large sums in improvements and 
decorations. All works of this kind are, therefore, 
paid for by assessments. on the inhabitants, levied 
under the provisions of Acts of Parliament, passed 
at different times for the purpose. Of these, the 
last, and the one by which it was endeavoured to 
avoid all the defects of the former ones, was passed 
in 1813. 

. These Acts enjoin the appointment of a certain: 
number of Commissioners, define their duties and 
.regulate their authority. The demands made on 
the pockets of the inhabitants by tbis authorised 
body, have latterly been considerable, in order to 
meet the large expenses occasioned by the improve- 
ments of late years; they are, however, cheerfully 
borne, when the expenditure has been judiciously 
incurred. If any complaint has been heard, it has 
perhaps been that too much has been attempted at 
once ; but upon tjie whole, the various undertakings 
hare been advantageous, both to the appearance of 
the town, and to the comfort of its inhabitants. 

The relief of the poor, according to the legal es- 
tablishments of the country, is of course effected by 
parochial rates, which, as was noticed while speak- 
ing of the Workhouse, have sometimes been ev 
tremely oppressive. Generally speaking, perhaps 
the total demand on residents in Birmingham, for 
Poor's Rates, Highway Bates, Charon Bates sad 
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dues of various sorts and sizes-, and A ssessed Tax**, 
rise at present, on an average, to half the sum paid 
as rent, for the premises occupied. 

There are however, several endowments, most of 
them of a minor nature, for ameliorating the condi- 
tion of the Poor, and for public purposes. Of these*, 
the most considerable is Lbnch's Trust, which 
consists of the rents of certain lands, bequeathed in 
the reign of Henry the Eighth, originally bearing 
value about £15 annually ; but owing to the increase 
of the town, the consequent advancing importance 
oi the lands, and the addition of various small be- 
quests which have been merged into this Trust, the 
yearly rental is now about £000. This is appro- 
priated agreeably to the intention of the donor, 
partly towards the repairs of the streets; and 
partly to the support of a number of alms-houses, 
for the benefit of poor widows ; of these there are 
now three sets erected on this foundation, compris- 
ing in all, 112 rooms. The management of the pro- 
perty is vested in fifteen Trustees, being inhabitants; 
of Birmingham. It is extremely-well administered, 
and its good effects are considerable. 

Fbntham's Trust, for the education of a num- 
ber of poor children, has been noticed in reference 
to the Blue Coat School. The bequest also provides 
slothing for a certain number of poor widows? Its 
date is 1712. 

A bequest from Mrs. Crawley, in 1738, supports 
and educates a number of female children. This is 
also merged into the Charity School; and the girls 
are distinguished, like the boys of. Fentham's Trust, 
by their green apparel. , 

• Jackson's Trust is one of small amount, and 
trifling benefit. It provides for the placing out a 
certain number of apprentices annually, giving with 
each,* fee of £&, 10s. Oil. 

The charitable Institutions of various descrip* 
ftiofti a*e numereusand important. Several of these 



have bee* noticed wliile discussing the fyrilding* 
they occupy. . Among them we may farther ename^ 
irate the various Sunday Schools, of which almost 
•very Place of Worship supports its own. The 
total number of children instructed in their School* 
must amount to several thousands. — The, Institution 
for the relief of Bodily Deformities, established iis 
1817, and held at a house in New-street*-rA Hu- 
mane Society, for recovering of per*cuif.appa<r 
rently drowned, established in 1790, >. and, now at^ 
taohed to the General Hospital. . , .. 

There are also various Institutions, conducted by- 
private circles of friends ; such as Clothing Societies, 
in several forms ;*— Societies for providing, attend- 
ance and necessaries , for Lying-in Women ;—-Depo r 
kiting Association*, for ike encouragement of habits 
of diligence, by occasionally relieving .unavoidable 
distresses by pefcunjary donations, &c* , 
-. Much benefit also results from the establishment 
of Clubs, as they are called ;— association* of ar- 
tisans and others,. who pay a small sum periodically 
into their treasury, which enables them to draw a 
weekly supply. in case of sickness.. , These. Clubs 
are very numerous ; and some of them of v.ery.pld 
standing. From whatever authorities 1 tbey io &st 
drew the data on which their rules of. payment ar^ 
grounded, they: appeajr, .from experience*, to be 
founded on correct estimates of the chances as tijev 
are called, of human health. . . Thepr good effects 1 are 
only lessened by the circumstance of their being 
held at public houses, which occasionally induce* 
too great expenditure on sensual gratifications,, a* 
the times of meeting. ' 

We regret that we cannot record a Sa^rngsBunk 
among the institutions of Birmingham. It mas 9 ~ 
and is not. — One. Was established, at a period when 
the working classes had nothing to save ; it was 
ineffective, and has been laid aside. Its re-es- 
tablishment, would be singularly beneficial*, as ft 
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would offer a motive for accumulating the sums, 
now so much more easily earned — so often spent 
in reckless dissipation: — for saving that time, now 
so much loitered away, to the injury of the indivi- 
dual and the. community. 

. Similar in intention to the Clubs we have de- 
scribed, but on a larger scale ; free from the incite- 
ments and unnecessary expenses, and enjoying the 
advantage of superior management, is the Pro- 
vnDBNT Society ; conducted by persons of high 
respectability, who gratuitously pay their quota, 
and regulate the concerns of the Society, which 
now enjoys a considerable income from moneys in-% 
vested in the Stocks. 



MISCELLANEOUS PARTICULARS. 

: The intellectual character of Birmingham, like 
♦hat of most other large towns, is advancing. This 
is inevitable, when the vastly-increased extent of 
public education is considered. The lower classes 
all know something, and the upper, to keep their 
advanced post in society, are urged to an increase 
of knowledge in an equal ratio. A general acr 
qvaintanee with English literature is no longer 
considered remarkable, and the progress of a taste 
and feeling for the fine arts is very perceptible.* 



' * Tile arts ate cultivated as ministering to the perfection of the; 
■nanfrfactttret ; bat the time has not yet arrived when they ahaU be 
encouraged for their own sakes. Infected by the trading principle, 
our talented youth ruth prematurely into the character of professional 
and profiting artiste ; " dealers and chapmen,** in the intellectual 
line. This accounts lor the laborious errors, and highly .wrought ano- 
malies, which our native sculptors have exhibited. Good workman- 
ship, careful chiselling, may be purchased for two guineas per week ; 
but the power to conceive and to combine is a much scarcer commodity* 
The doors of the academy are liberally opened ; why are not its iWK 
munltief more eegerry seized on? 
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Besides the two considerable public Libraries, 
there are several minor collections, as artizam 9 and 
congregational Libraries Many circulating Socie- 
ties are established, by which select parties of 
neighbours have the benefit of the new publica- 
tions much sooner than they eould by means of 
the regular libraries. 

It is somewhat surprising that though the read* 
ing population of Birmingham is so great, there are 
only two Newspapers supported ; — only one in- 
deed to any very considerable extent. This one is 
the Birmingham Gazette, which has been establish- 
ed ahout sixty years, its matter is almost cow- 
fined to advertisements and announcements, di~ 
rect or collateral ; its politics courteously assimi- 
lating to the aspect of the time. The other is the 
Birmingham Chronicle, likewise an old-established 
print, but which was never received as an indis- 
pensable advertising medium. It has lingered in 
the hands of several proprietors and under several 
phases of political opinion. It is now respectably 
-conducted, is moderate and unoffending in its po- 
litics, and of some literary pretension. Several at- 
tempts have been at different times made to es- 
tablish a Newspaper in which strong expressions of 
political feeling should prevail, but they have not 
suited the taste of the Town. High or low — Tory, 
Whig, or Radical, all have glittered, sunk, and 
expired. Minor weekly publications, confined to 
literary subjects, the drama, &c. have also often 
been started, but have only borne a sickly life: of a 
few weeks or months, before they have ceased to 
axist. In fact, the vast number of cheap publican 
tions issuing from the London presses, which cir- 
culate here, sufficiently accounts for the failure, of 
loral periodical works of miscellaneous interest. 

The virulence of political party-feelingi whose 
furious effects in 1791, we have had occasion seve- 
ral times to mention under the technical name of 
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" iA« At***," has much subsided ; indeed, the pre* 
ralent characteristic, is a species of external apa- 
thy on subjects connected with political polemics. 
This degree of quietism, however, has its happy 
effect, in producing a general amalgamation of thoso 
who might otherwise be the opponent chiefs of 
hostile parties ; and in ensuring extensive co-ope- 
ration in public concerns, whether commercial or 
benevolent, among the respectable of all opinions. 

A considerable number, of the inhabitants of 
Birmingham, including a large portion of the work* 
tag classes, find their evening's relaxation in spend- 
ing several hours regularly at certain hoases, of 
greater or less note, whose principal rooms for the 
reception of guests are termed, from the prevalence 
of the use of tobacco— Smoke Shops. Here, en- 
sconced in dense and choking clouds, the company 
sit, almost invisible to one another, in the enjoy- 
ment of various potations, more or less moderate in 
quantity; busily occupied by the discussion of 
some topic of local or general interest or curiosity ; 
with the invariable accompaniment of a pipe- 
obligate 

THE MANUFACTURES OF BIRMINGHAM. 

We had intended,, as may be recollected,* to give 
a select list of the principal manufacturing houses, 
whose processes are open to the examination of vi- 
sitors. But conversation with several respectable 
individuals connected with such houses, has indu- 
ced us to decljne making any enumeration. We 
find that, generally speaking, there is a strong feel- 
ing of objection against admitting any stranger; 
partly from the apprehension of the operations be- 
ing occasionally witnessed by those who may make 

* Se« page 16. 
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Improper use of the information acquired ; and partly 
from the inconvenience and loss of time consequent 
on the admission of visitors; at the same time, there 
are comparatively few who absolutely refuse to open 
their doors to strangers, unconnected with manufac- 
tures, and introduced by respectable residents. 

Under these circumstance* any list of names) 
were unnecessary. With the roll open before him 
the visitor must still apply to other quarters for in- 
troduction ; — without it, he «an still do the same. 
We would recommend attention, where the neces- 
sary facilities offer, to the Metal Rolling Mills; to the 
Iron and Brass Founderies ; to the Button, Button- 
. shank, Plating, Whip, Japan and Papier MachSe, 
and Cut Naii Manufactories ; to the Glass Making 
and Cutting, Plating on Steel, Wire-drawing and 
Working, &c. as exhibiting either the force of 
powerfully- applied and ponderous ^machinery, or 
peculiar ingenuity in the contrivances which are 
called for in the various processes. 

Several of the Manufacturers of Glass, Japan, 
Plated, and Brass Goods, have Show-rooms.. When 
this is the case, and when the stranger has the will 
and the ability to make purchases, he possesses a 
talisman which will usually gain him admission into 
the penetralia of the concern. In particular we 
recommend visits to the Establishments of Mr. 
Thomason and Mr. Jones, which are professedly 
places of exhibition ; where the eye is gratified by 
the splendour and variety of the objects displayed; 
and where numerous articles of the light and. orna- 
mental kinds are constantly in course of fabrica- 
tion; the witnessing of which may, at once, save 
to the stranger much trouble and research after the 
accessible manufactories of individual species. 

Birmingham possesses every convenience which 
can be desired in the way of public conveyances in 
every possible direction. It is, in fact, not so much 
in the line of communication, as itself the centre 



from which many routes diverge; the starting 
vjace for- Coaches, Vans, Waggons, aad, Cans! 
JjBoata, without number. 



The Post-office arrangements have been con- 
tinually improving for many years, and the hours 
of the arrival and departure of the Mails, are now 1 * 
well adapted for the convenience of receiving and 
replying to letters. It may not be amiss to add. a 
statement of these particulars. 



Mails. 

Manchester, 
Liverpool,* 
Sheffield, 
Holyhead, 
Wifaall, 

Kidderminster, \ 
' Dudley, &c J 
Oxford, 

London, via Wax- 
' ?*<*« 
London, via Co* 

- ventry, 
Bristol, 

* This Mail also tak 
ing places. 

<#• The Office is shut at eight o'clock in the evening. 

Letters should be put in an hour before the departure of the seve- 
ral mails ; if after that time, one penny is paid to ensure their being, 
immediately forwarded. 



T^FFICE, REGULATIONS. 








Letter* 


Depart. 


Arrive. 


ready at 


i p. 7» morn. 


10, morn. 


4 p. io. 


8, even. 


5 p. 9, morn. 


J p. 10. 


§ p. 6, morn. 


4 p» 4, aftern. 


1 P* 5» 


J p. 9. morn. 


± p. 4, aftern* 


|p. 4. 


J p. 9, mom. 


2 p. 4, aftern. 


|p. 6. 


4 p. 9, morn. 


4 p. 4, aftern. 


JP- h 


} p. 2, aftern. 


11, morn. 


ip.ll. 


4 p. 4, aftern. 


4 p. 10, morn. 


11. 



5, aftern. 
^p. 6, even. 



9, morn. 



10. 
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second bags* for Manchester and neighbour- 



BANKERS, 

With the London Houses they draw upon. 

Attwood, Spooner, and Co. New-street,— on Spooner, Attwoods, 

and Co. 
Freer, Rotton, Lloyd, and Co. New-street,— on Hanburys, Taylors, 

and Co. 
Galtons and James, Steclhanse-lane,—oxi Barclay. Tritton, and Co. 
Gibbins, Smith, and Goode, Union- street, —on EsdaUe and Co. 
MoiUiet, Smith, anc Pearson, Union-street)— on Lubbocks, Foster, 

and Clarke. 
Taylors and Lloyds, Dale-End,— on Hanburys, Taylors, and Lloyds* 

£* The Hour* of Business are from Half-put Mm M Four. 



TteHdiel, 

Stark, 

Hen and Chickens, 

Swan, • 

Albion, 

Nelson, 

Castle, 

Saracen's Head, - 

St. George's Tavern, 

Union, 
White Hart, 
George 
Woolpack, 



no* 

' INNS. 
Temple-row, 

Old Square, 



The principal family home* 
Family and commercial. 



New-street, 

High* street and New-street, | 

High-street, 

High-street, 

High-street, 

Bull-street, 

High-street, 

Union-street, 
Digbeth, 
Digbeth, 
Moor-street, 



Coach, family, 
and commercial* 



! Chiefly commer- 
I ciaL 



STAGE COACHES, WAGGONS, &c " 

At the Offices of any of the houses specified in our List, as Coach 
ltrx8, full information may be obtained as to the Departures of the 
various Stage and Mail Coaches. 



There are Fly Vans to London and to Holyhead, which leave the 
Warehouse in the Bear- Yard, Bull-street, daily, and which travel 
nearly at Coach speed. 



Ttte Principal Waggon Warehouses are 

ForLondor, u Oxford, Warwick, SouthJ^ B ^^ v ^ 

ampton, &c f Bfan> ^^Qo^ itf^. ! 

Bristol, Bath, Glocester, Worcester, -v 

• pool, Manchester 5 

Bristol. Bath, Leicester Howes £ Co. Bordesley-et 

Hull, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Cambridge, > el _ , „ _ , „ . 

Liverpool, Muichetfer T.. f Shackell, Me-End. 

Shrewsbury and Wolverhampton Tombs, Bear-Yard. 

Walsall and Wolverhampton Adams, New- street. 

Sundry Minor Carriers at the Fountain, New-street ; Barrel, Snow- 
hill ; Rose, £dgbaston -street; Spread Eagle, Spiceal-street ; Horse 

Shoe, §u Martin Vlane ; Belly Phillips-street, &c 
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The principal Wharfs for the conveyance of Goods by canal, -ar* 
those near the Crescent ;— in Great Charles-street ;_Danks and Co. 5 
and Robinson's, in Broad-street; — Swaine's, Friday-bridge ,• -Pick*' 
ford's, at the Warwick Junction ,— -Corbett* s, Aston Road ; — from' 
almost every one of which, boats are daily or frequently loading to all 
the principal points* 

The fullest information on all these subjects, will be found in the 
Birmingham Directory, or the Birmingham Almanack, both of which 
■tap doubtless be consulted by the stranger at his 'Inn. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

So fearful have we been to let nothing escape our attention, 
that we have some difficulty in finding matter to fill up the 
blank page at the close of our work. It may, however, be* 
worth noticing, that since the breach between the proprietor' 
of theZtow Hill Chapel, and the members of the Scottish Kirk, 
took place, a Place of Worship for the latter congregation haft' 
been commenced in the right angle of the northern extremity 
ef Newhall-street. 

In addition to the descriptive matter which forms our **>•' 
4ond walk, it may be added, that the piece of land in Union- 
street, described as vacant (see p. 63) is now in courseof occu- 
pation ; the work of building is commenced, and a few weeks 
will probably see it covered thickly with small and closely- 
packed, but valuable closets and pigeon-holes for the transac- 
tion of business. 

Asa notable object in the same walk, we must also record 
the glories of a not unostentatious monument, attached, since ^ 
we passed that way, to the south wall of St. Philip's Church, 
perpetuating the memory of one "David Owen, Gent." whose 
executors^ unwilling that his benefactions should lose their 
meed of " fame," have taken the satirical hint of the Poet, and 
have elaborately " marked the marble with his name," and 
with the record of his bequest to a public charity. This ill- 
placed snowy mass, is one of those which are expressly known 
as "bitsofBruramyjura ." A decently-sized funereal urn, en- 
veloped in profuse folds of sheeting, apparently just taken from 
the wash-tub, and shaded by the tresses of a lilliputian willow- 
tree, present altogether a combination of as well-worn alle- 
gory as ever graced the centre of a japanned tea-tray, or an 
elegiac school-sampler of the year tf 80. When will the re- 
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^resentatives of the/mlearned deftmct be taught the propri- 
ety of applying to purer sources of sentimental post-obit-ism. 
than the pattern card of a stonecutter? 

We wish to express ourselves more explicitly on the subject 
of Clubs, (see p. 104.) Such an aggregate of .good is produced 
by these societies, if well conducted ; and so much evil, if 
the contrary, that it would seem a matter worthy the atten- 
tion of master-manufacturers, seriously to advise their -work- 
men as to the course most advisable to be pursued. An in- 
dustrious man may pay his money into the box during a 
long term of health ; and when in the decline of life, he 
has occasion to seek relief from this source, it maybe closed 
against him by numerous unforeseen circumstances ; thus 
producing disappointment at the instant when long-trusted 
premises should be realised.* Some principal manufac- 
turers have established clubs for their own workmen, of 
which the accounts are managed by the heads of the con- 
cern, on sure principles, and independent of all attendance at 
Public Houses. Were such establishments general, they 
would be highly beneficial; but extensive associations, like 
the Provident Society, where the safety of the deposit is se- 
cured by the public, and not by individuals, are of all others 
most desirable, and most eventually beneficial* Were a qua- 
lified writer to publish a statement of the probable and pos- 
sible mischances to which clubs on the common principle are 
liable ; and to point out clearly the best mode of managing a 
BENEFIT Society, properly so called ; he would be entitled 
to the lasting gratitude of the working classes. 

* Some valuable observations on this subject will be found in Hwt* 
tmCs Birmingham, article " Clubs." 
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